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| "Increased Fire Power at the Ranges Which Count the Most 





Thompson Automatic Gun Cal. 45 U. S. Navy Model 1928 Equipped with Cutts Compensator 


For the protection of: 


Emplaced machine guns. 


Infantry howitzers and 37 mm. guns. 


Pack howitzers and other mountain artillery. 


Field Artillery (75 mm. guns and 105 mm. Howitzers). 


Owing to the demands on the infantry, proper support for these arms is usually lacking. The use of the sub- 
machine gun, at the ranges at which these arms are endangered, will render them practically self-supporting. 


AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION, 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
Cable address: Autordco, N. Y. 


Sole U. S. Distributors: 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
185 41st ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WHO 
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@ If you were deprived of grammar school training— 





@ If you failed to complete high school— 
@ If college were denied you—or— 


@ If night school or other after-work training institution has closed 
its doors— 


International Correspondence Schools 
are open doors of opportunity to you. 
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Box 1389, Scranton, Pa. 
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Only GRACE Cruises to California visit Colombia, 
Panama, El] Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. On board 
the new GRACE “Santas” every luxury. Also Cruises 
to Chile visiting Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru. GRACE Line, 10 Hanover Square, New York 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 





UTELCO Private Automatic Telephone 
Systems are available in capacities to meet 
every need, from ten lines to a thousand—or 
more. Designed and manufactured by Auto- 
matic Electric Company to the most exacting 
standards of performance, these units are today 
serving almost every branch of national defense. 


General Sales Agents 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Compliments 


MITCHELL & SMITH, INC. 


9469 Copland Ave. Detroit, Mich 


manufacturers 
CORK INSULATION 
for 


COLD STORAGE 
SOUND DEADENING 
DECK AND ROOF INSULATION 


and 


COMPOSITION CORK 


for 
CARTRIDGE PLUCS 
and other 
SPECILALTIES 
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NRA. Telephones: 
4 Quantico 304 W 
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RADIO TUBES 


GRAPHITE ANODE 
TRANSMITTING TUBES 
A Complete Line! 





Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Electronics Department 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


Factories; 
Salem, Mass. Emporium,Pa. St.Marys,Pa. Clifton, N.J. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


FOUNDED IN 1873 
For the Advancement of Professional, Literary, and Scientific Knowledge in the Navy 


Admiral David D. Porter was its first President 





For over sixty years 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


has been the Navy’s Forum 





Published Monthly—lIllustrated 





HE pages of the PROCEEDINGS cover a wide range of interest- 

ing subjects, accompanied by at least 40 full-page, beautiful illus- 

trations pertaining to the sea. The contributors, both foreign and 
American, officers and civilians, many of whom are distinguished in their 
specialties, so write as to interest both the associate and regular members 
as well as lay readers. In addition to the leading articles in the main 
body of the magazine, there are departments under the following head- 
ings: Discussions, Professional Notes, Notes on International Affairs, 
Book Reviews, and Secretary’s Notes. 
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And equipment that 
is authentic too. For 
Spalding has over 
half a century’s ex- 
perience in outfitting 
the world’s leading 
athletes. Whatever 
your sport, play safe 
with Spalding. 
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In the Air — On the Land — On the Sea — 


THE MARINES 


Are Always Ready to Protect Their Country! 
In the Philippines — In the Orient — 


Or Anywhere — 


THE NAVY MUTUAL AID 


Is Always Ready to Protect the Marines! 


The entire benefit of OVER $7.500.00 is paid IM- 
MEDIATELY. 


Assistance is rendered in the collection of all claims. 
Assistance is also rendered in the collection of any and 
all outside insurance, and this is all done without any 


trouble or expense, whatsoever, to those left behind. 


All Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
born in the year 1899, or subsequent thereto, are 
eligible for membership in this Association. 


Life Is Uncertain. Be Prepared for the Inevitable! 


JOIN 
THE NAVY MUTUAL AID 


If interested obtain a blank application and further information 
from the Non-Resident Director at your «tation, or write to the 
Navy Manual Aid, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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LOG OF 159 YEARS OF SERVICE 





How Many Do You Recall? 


1775--On May 3rd a Marine officer and several Marines 
vere engaged for service on Lake Champlain. This 
s the earliest known record, after the outbreak of the 
Revolution, that “Marines” were provided for and 
ictually enrolled. 

776-—Two hundred Marines and sailors, under Captain 
Nicholas, USMC, captured Ft. Montague, New 
Providence, Bahama Islands. Congress provided that 
Marines should share in prize monies of all cap- 


tures by American vessels upon which they might 
} 


e serving. 

1777-—A_ batallion of Mafines, under Major Nicholas, 
took part in the Battle of Assanpink, near Trenton, 
N. J., the operations of which were under the direc- 
tion of General George Washington. 

1778 —The Stars and Stripes, on the Ranger, commanded 
by Captain John Paul Jones (carrying the usual 
(juard of Marines), received its first foreign salute 
at Brest, France. 

779—The green facings of the uniform of the Marines 

were changed to red, according to an entry in the 

. diary of Captain John Adams, of the sloop Boston. 

§ 1780—The Marines of the Trumbull rendered exceptional 
service in an engagement, lasting five hours, with 
the British man of war Hatt in latitude N. 35, and 
longitude W. 64. 

1781--The Marines of the Alliance ably assisted Captain 

§ John Barry in the engagement with, and capture of, 

4 two British vessels. 

a 1782—-The Marines of the [/yder Ally participated in one 

of the most brilliant naval battles of the war, when 

that vessel engaged and captured the British man of 
war General Monk, in Delaware Bay. 
The Marines of the Alliance, under Lieutenant 
Thomas Ellwood, fought in the last naval engage- 
ent of the war with the British ship Sibylle. Rev- 
olutionary War ended. 


The Alliance, upon which the Marines served with 
distinction during the Revolution, was sold and be- 
ame a merchant vessel. 





‘a 


-A treaty of peace with Morocco was arranged 
thereby postponing the building of naval vessels and 
the enlistment of Marines for them. 


1789—The Department of War was created, and there 
being no Navy Department, Naval and Marine af- 
fairs came under its jurisdiction. 

1790 

1791—Marines were provided for in estimates made for 
two war vessels, but Congress failed to pass the re- 
quired legislation. 

1792— 

1793— 

1794—-The keels of six frigates were laid, upon some of 
which the Marines were destined to serve with dis- 
tinction. Congress provided that Marines were to be 
a part of their complements. 

1795—Peace with Algiers was concluded, and construc- 
tion on some of the ships to be built was never 
started; consequently, the Marines for them were 
never raised. 

1796—Congress authorized the building of three frigates. 
Three Marine officers and 162 enlisted Marines 
served on these vessels—Constellation, Constitution 
and United States. 

1797—Marines served on the United States before she 
was launched. 

1798—-The United States Marine Corps established and 
placed under the direct orders of the President. The 
Secretary of War, under whose jurisdiction all armed 
activities came, recommended a regiment of infantry 
“in double capacity of Marines and Infantry.” 

1799—Congress passed a law that twenty cents per month 
would be deducted from the pay of each Marine to 
create a fund for building and maintaining a hospital 
for their use. 

1800—The Marines of the Constitution lost about one- 
fourth of their number as casualties in the engage- 
ment with the French ship La Vengeance, which 
lasted for five hours, within pistol shot. Congress 
provided a bounty for capturing enemy vessels; Ma- 
rines received their share. Marines established Head- 
quarters on Prospect Hill, Washington, D. C., site of 
the present U. S. Naval Hospital. 

1801—Marines of the Enterprize acquitted themselves 
with much credit during a three hours engagement 
with a Tripolitan cruiser, which finally struck her 
colors having suffered casualties of 29 killed and 
many wounded. The Marines suffered no casualties. 

1802— 

1803—One officer and forty-four Marines were made 
prisoners by the Tripolitans when the frigate Phila- 
delphia was stranded on the rocks in the harbor ot 
Tripoli. Marines first established a guard at the 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
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1804—Eight Marines assisted Stephen Decatur when he 
Succeeded in burning the Philadelphia in front of 


Tripoli 


1805—lLieutenant O'Bannon and his “handful” of Ma 
rines commenced the assault upon the forts of Derne, 
Tripoli. This was a Land-Naval operation, and wa 
entirely successful. The Marines hoisted the Ameri 
can Flag for the first time over a Fortress of the 


Old World 
1 8O6 
Lieutenant Charles D. Coxe, of the Marines, while 
erving on the Constitution, was appointed Charge de 
of the United States at the Regency of Tunis 


1807 


\ffaire 
] 8OB 


1800—Due principally to the efficient service performed by 


about seven 


hundred men to permit their extending this service 


the Marines, the Corps was increased by 


over a larger sphere 


of the Navy Paul Hamilton, desiring to 
end despatches to Europe, requested the Comman 
dant whether a Marine could 


be spared for such service 


1810 


Secretary 


Lieutenant (Grayson ) 


1X11 
1812 officers and sixty Marines established at 
Harbor (on Lake Ontario) what might be 
\dvanced Base to support the fleet under 
Commodore Isaac Chauncey. The first British sword 
was delivered up to a Marine officer at Gosport (Nor 
folk), Va., Wilkinson to Switt 

Major Daniel Carmick of the Marines conimanded 
a force from the 3rd and 7th Regiments of Infantry 
at the surrender of Fort Charlotte at Mobile. A Ma 
rine officer (Captain Gamble) commanded the Green 


‘| hree 
Sacketts 
called an 


1813 


wich during her engagement with and capture of the 

British ship Seringapatam 
1814—Captain Samuel Miller of the Marines, five other 
officers and about one hundred ten Marines partici 
pated in the Batth of Bladensburg, in defense of the 
Capital against the British. Marines guard the 13th 
when it assembled in Blodgett’s Hotel 
Washington, D. C 

Marines participated in the Battle of New Or 

leans. Lieutenant Henderson brought to Washing 
ton the flags of the Cyane and Levant, British vessels 
captured by the Constitution. 


Congress 


1815 


1816—The strength of the Marine Corps was reduced by 
one thousand men upon request of the Secretary of 
the Navy, as a means of economy, and all recruiting 
was suspended. 

1817—Marines participated in the combined Army-Navy 
operation which forced the surrender of Fernandina 
and Amelia Islands. Congress provided for an Ad- 
jutant and Inspector. 

1818——-The Marine Guard of the Ontario participated in 
the ceremonies of raising of the American Flag over 
Fort George (on the Columbia River), when Cap 
tain James Biddle took possession. 

1819—The Marine Corps was without a regular Com 
mandant from the first of September, 1818, to March 
of this vear, due to the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wharton. The Adjutant and Inspector assumed the 
duties for part of the period, and an Acting Com 
mandant the remainder. 

1820-——Marines served aboard the Congress on her cruise 
to China and Manila, Philippine Islands. This was 


1 ° 1 
he first American naval vessel to visit these islar 


t ncs, 
Little did the Marines then realize that their brothers 


in arms were to make history here at a later date 
. ' 

182] fhe Marines from the Hornet took part in tly 
ceremonies incident to the turning over of Florida 
tr) the | nited States bv Spain 

1822 force of about two hundred Marines were aboard 
Captain Biddle’s squadron when he sailed for 
West Indies to destroy the pirates infesting the t1 
routes 

1$23— Marines took part in sharp engagement with pirates 
off the shores of Cuba, pursued them ashore and ca 
tured a considerable number 

1824—Major Robert D. Wainwright, with a detachment 


serious mutinous riot at the 
Prison, Mass., without a shot being 
fired or injury to any person. Marines 
insult to the flay at Foxardo, Puerto Rico 
1825—The 
five dollars per month 


vided for in the estimates, 


of Marines subdued a 


State Boston, 
resent an 
he Colonel Commandant was 
(Jie urdgeon 


at fifty 


‘pay of t sevent 
Was also pt! 
dollars pet 


mont! 


for Marine Guards for vessels 


Southard directed the Cor 


1826 Due to the necessity 


of the Nay Secretary 


}, 


mandant to breal yards, if neces 


yply guards for the ships, 


up guards at nav 
replac Ing the 


sary, to Sup] 
Marines with civilian watchmen 


navy yard 
1827-—Marines were employed as a guard for the Capitol 
of the United States: being later relieved of such 


duty by watchmen 

Secretary of the Navy Southard, directed Marine 
Corps Commandant Henderson to half mast the flag 
of the Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., “and 
fire a gun at intervals of 30 minutes from the rising 
to the setting of the Sun,” in respect to the late Ma- 
jor General Jacob Brown ot the U. S. 


1828 


\rmy. 


1829—The Center House of the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was destroyed by fire. 
1830—lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Henderson 
wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Wainwright at 
apropos a bill for supplies, “* * * that oranges, 
squabs, and old bottled wine cannot be necessary for 


persons brought up as soldiers * * *”’ 


Joston, 


1831—-The Lexington, with her guard of Marines, was 
despatched to the Falkland Islands to release three 
\merican which had been while en- 


gaged in sealing in adjacent waters. 


vessels seized 


1832-—Marines from the Potomac participated in the cap- 
ture of the Forts on the Island of Sumatra, storm- 
ing and capturing one by themselves. [Lieutenant 
Edson and two Marines wounded. 

1833-—-The Marines were called upon to guard the funds 
of the United States at the time of the almost total 
destruction of the Treasury of the United States by 
fire. Due to a revolution, American citizens in Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, requested Marines for their 
protection. 

Congress definitely settled the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the Marine Corps; providing that the Ma- 
rines are a part of the Navy, except when detached 
for service with the Army by order of the President. 

A regiment of Marines was, by order of President 
Jackson, detached for service with the Army during 
the Florida-Indian War. Marines rendered assistance 
at the disastrous fire in New York City. 

Commodore Dallas complained to the Secretary 
the Navy that the Marines and bluejackets, although 

4 


1834 


1835 


1836 
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perating efficiently with the Army, had received 

t the least credit” from the Army officers. Ma 

quell mutiny on the Potomac at Port Mahon. 

[he Marines took part in the battle of Hatchee- 

istee, under General Jessup of the Army, near the 
Great Cypress Swamp,” in Florida 

force of one hundred thirty Marines were de- 


led to serve aboard the vessels comprising the 


\ 


osquito Fleet,” under Navy Lieutenant J. T. Me- 
hlin, along the Florida Coast and in the rivers 
force of Marines and Bluejackets formed the 
garrison of Fort lauderdale, Florida. This force 
me from the naval vessel Poinsett. 

iO farines and sailors of the Peacock and lI incennes, 
the Wilkes Expedition, land on the Feejee Islands 
to secure redress from the natives for the murder of 
naval officers. Two villages were destroyed and 

many casualties inflicted upon the natives. 

Marines and sailors of the Peacock land on Drum- 
monds Island to search for a “white woman” sup- 
posed to be in the hands of the natives. Members 
of crew probably killed—town destroyed as a punish 

1842—Secretary of the Navy, Upshur, in his annual re 
port stated that “not less than twenty millions of dol- 
lars of the public property are now exposed, in navy 
yards, to conflagration and theft, for want of proper 






OFFICERS STATIONED AT MARINE BARRACKS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1896 


Left to Right: Captain Paul StC. Murphy; Captain Thomas N. Wood; 2d Lieut. John H. Russell; 2d Lieut. Louis J. Magill; 
2d Lieut. John T. Myers; Ist Lieut. Joseph H. Pendleton. 


Marine guards.” “One fire, which a single Marine 
might prevent, would destroy in a few hours, more 
than the expenses of the whole Marine forces for 
ten years.” 

1843—A Marine sergeant probably saved the life of Com- 
modore Perry at Berribee, Africa, when he shot 
King Ben Crack-O while that individual was in the 
act of assaulting the Commodore. Perry had been 
sent to Africa to put down piracy and the slave trade 
along that Coast. 

1844—The Marines of the 7ruxton rendered honors to 
the remains of Commodore David Porter when they 
were returned to the United States from Turkey, 
where he died while holding the office of American 
Minister 

1845——President James K. Polk selected First Lieutenant 
Archibald H. Gillespie of the Marines, to carry pa- 
pers of extreme importance to Captain John C. Fre- 
mont, U. S. Army, who was in California. He was 
also the bearer of important messages of the State and 
Navy Department. These had to do with the annexa- 
tion of California 

1846—A company of Marines landed at Monterey, Calif., 
and hoisted the American Flag, remaining to garri- 
son the place 

1847—-Marines under the brave and lamented Major 
Twiggs, took part in the storming and capture of 
the fortress of Chapultepec, and later the citadel, at 
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Mexico City, which was the deciding factor in end 
ing the Mexican War 

1&®4%— Marine completed their service with General 
Scott in Mexico. Twenty-seven Marines were be 
jeved at San Jose, Calif., by a large Mexican force, 
for nearly a month, when rescued by Marines and 
allors of the Cyan 

1849-—Brigadier General Commandant Henderson, in 
his Annual Report, stressed the importance of in 
tructions for “a sentinel on post,” as the safety of 
a ship may depend upon their watchfulness. Also 
remarks upon merease in navy without corresponding 
increase in the Marine Corps. 

1850-—The Commandant states his inability to comply 
with orders to increase detachments on receiving 


of other 
nuniber 


hips without reducing, beyond usefulness, 
detachments. Draws 
Ol engl hand U.S 
Marines of the Dale 
Island, when the 
proper redress for unlawfully detaining and imprt 


comparisons between 


Marines allowed for each ship 
assisted in the bombardment 


refused to give 


185] 


of Johanna king 


vessel 
Marines 


year, when a corporal 


soning a captain of an American merchant 

1852——The first landing in Nicaragua by U.S 
took place in January of this 
from the Saranac died and was buried ashore at San 

The landing was the funeral party 


Juan del Norte 


1853——Marines formed part of Commodore Perry's escort 
when he landed on Japanese soil to deliver a 
from President Fillmore to the Tycoon. The Com 
mander of the Mississippi, S. S. Lee, with 10 Ma 
rines quelled a mutiny aboard a Siamese war vessel 
at Blenheim Reach near Hong Kong, China 


1 
letter 


1854—Marines took part in the bombardment of the town 
of San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, by the Cyane for 
\merican citizens. Later the Ma 
rines and some sailors went ashore and burned the 
Marines of the Powhatan land on Luchu 
Islands and secure redress for the murder of a mem 
ber of the crew of the Lexington 


gross outrages to 


town 


1855—-Marines from the Powhatan, in company with a 
British force, engaged a large force of Chinese pirates 
in Ty-ho Bay, capturing 17 pirate junks, a number of 
the pirates themselves, besides inflicting severe casual 
ties on the band. Two American Marines later died 
of wounds received in the battle 

1856— Marines take part in the capture of the Barrier and 
Fiddler's Forts at Canton, under Commander Foote 
During this battle Captain Simms with 60 of his Ma 
rines withstood, and repulsed, 3,000 Chinese on three 
different occasions when they attempted to retake 
the fort. Only 6 Marines were wounded. 


1857-——-Two companies of Marines dispersed the “Plug 
Uglies” (who had been imported from Baltimore to 
Washington to prevent the casting of votes) in a 
most expeditious manner. The Marine Commandant, 
General Henderson, placed himself in front of a 
cannon to prevent its being aimed at the Marines 

I858—About 300 Marines served aboard the squadron 
that was sent to Paraguay to protect Americans and 
vindicate the honor of the American Flag. President 
Buchanan authorized the enlistment of additional Ma- 
rines to augment the first contingent. 

1859—A company of Marines, under the command of 


Lieutenant Israel Green, proceeded from Washington 
to Harper’s Ferry and, under orders of Colonel Rob- 
ert FE. Lee, captured John Brown. Captain A. S 


Taylor of the Marines was detailed to accompany 


first Japanese I:mbassy to the United States. Brig 
dier General Archibald Henderson died in office 


having served as Commandant 


the Marine Corps for 39 years, 2 months and 13 da 


january 6 after 


1860-—Marines and bluejackets from the St. Mary 


pated in a joint American-British occupation of Pa 


ama, Colombia. Marines of the .\Jarion land at K 


sembo, Africa, to protect American citizens 

1861—A battalion of Marines was on board the transport 
Governor when she went down off Cape Hatter 
while on the way to participate in a joint Army-Na 
expedition against Confederate Forts in South Car 
lina. The Marines were saved 

1862—Marines participate in the battle between the Me 
rimac and Monitor, in Hampton Roads, Va., whe 


the latter defeated the former 


1863—A detachment of Marines assisted in releasing tl 
Virginia, which had been captured, from a shoal near 
Majores Island 
other stoked the 


the engines. 


One Marine was at the wheel: at 


boilers, and a Marine officer ran 


1864——Thirty Marines and one officer destroyed a Confed 
erate vessel and valuable cargo in Merrill's Inlet 

1865—Marines took part in bombardment of Fort Fisher 
by the fleet commanded by Admiral Porter (6 Ma 
rines were awarded Medals of Honor for gallantry ). 
The Marines also guarded the body of Lincoln, as 
well as the prisoners implicated in his assassination 


1866—Marines from the Navy Yard were called upon to 
quell serious riots in the city of Norfolk, Va., which 
duty they performed with despatch. Marines assisted 
in the capture of the Chief of the “Sword Racks,” 
bandits, who were responsible for an as- 
sault on American Consul Knight. 
took part in the ceremonies incident to 
the raising of the American Flag over the Midway 
Islands. Marines assist in quelling “Whiskey Riots” 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marines land in Japan several times to protect 
\merican citizens because of chaotic conditions in- 
cident to revolutionary activities in that country 


Chinese 


1867—-Marines 


| SOS 


1869—A detachment of fifty Marines surrounded a camp 
and captured about 125 Cuban Filibusters on Gar- 
dener’s Island, New York. 

Edwin Denby was born, and was destined to be- 
come a private Marine, to rise to the grade of Lieu 
tenant-Colonel, and finally become Secretary of the 
Navy. This is the only incident of its kind in the 
history of the Marine Corps. 


1870 


1871—Four Marine officers and 105 men served as part 
of a Naval Brigade which landed in Corea, to chas 
tize the natives for serious offenses against Americans 
1872—Marines guarded the Sub-Treasury, Post Office 
and assisted in maintaining law and public safety in 
soston during the devastating fire which destroyed 
a considerable part of the city. 
1873——Marines were landed several times at Panama, 
Colombia, to protect American citizens who were 
pursuit of ligitimate trade. 
i874—When the lirginius was seized at Santiago, Cuba, 
and her crew executed, a large force of Marines wa 
assembled at Key West to await the outcome, whic! 
was thought might be war between Spain and _ th 
United States. 
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secretary Robeson laments the fact that the Ma 
es are 1,000 below authorized strengtk, due to 
of appropriations, and states that their services 
guards for public property are invaluable at the 
us Stations. 
farines withdrawn from Pensacola, Fla., due to 
e continued unhealthfulness of that station.” Navy 
ard at Philadelphia sold—-Marines removed to the 
Louis. The Marine Commandant states that it 
the first time Marines intended for a Navy Yard 
placed under immediate command Navy officer 
July and August, when the Labor Riots 
leir most serious stage, the Marines were 


were at tl 
called upon to assist in subduing them at Washing- 
on, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Watervliet, N. Y., 
and for guards on trains from Washington to Mar 
tinsburg, W. Va. 


<78—-A company of Marines was detailed to guard the 
\merican exhibits at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 
France. Their appearance and conduct elicited high 
praise 
1879--Marines at Annapolis were compelled to live in a 
shed on the wharf,”’ due to the sinking of the WV yan- 
lank. New arms of 45 caliber were issued to the 
Marines, and old ones withdrawn. 
s80—A Marine officer, Colonel William Remey, was 
appointed the first Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, and served as such until June 4, 1892. 
1881—-The Colonel Commandant (McCawley) called the 
attention of the Secretary of the Navy to the urgent 
necessity of an increase in personnel in order prop- 
erly to perform the duties the Marines are called upon 
to perform. None were available to establish a post 
at Pensacola. 
1882—-Marines assisted in fighting the fire and maintain- 
ing order in the city of Alexandria, Egypt, after its 
almost total destruction by the bombardment of a 
British fleet. The English Admiral commended the 
Americans very highly. 
I883—An epidemic of yellow fever compelled the Marines 
at Pensacola, Fla., to abandon temporarily their bar- 
j racks and move into a camp some distance away. Five 
Marines succumbed to the disease. 
1884—The Secretary of the Navy referred to the Ma- 
rines as “this well-conducted military force,” and 
recommended that the “Commanding Officer” (Com- 
mandant) be restored to “former rank of brigadier 
general.” 
\bout 1,000 Marines were ashore in the State of 
Panama, United States of Colombia, from March to 
May, protecting American interests. 


yt 


‘S6—Barracks for the Marines at Pensacola, Fla., were 
commenced. Over half of the entire Marine Corps 
were serving aboard ship in this year. 

*7—Colonel Commandant C. G. MeCawley, urged the 
necessity for an increase in officers and men, and the 

reparation of suitable barracks at Philadelphia, as 
the Marines were living on the Antietam which had 
me 10 feet of water in her hold.” 
‘8—Marines and sailors of the Essex landed at Che- 
ipo, Corea, marched to Seoul, a distance of about 

25 miles, and established a guard for the American 

Minister. Marines guarded the American Consulate 

at Apia, Samoa, during an uprising against King 


lamases 








1889—Many Marines lost their lives when the Trenton 
and Vandalia were practically destroyed by a hurri- 
cane at Apia, Samoa. Marines guarded American ex- 
hibits at the Paris Exposition. 

1890—Marines of the 7allapoosa were landed at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, to protect Americans, the Consu- 
late and Minister. Marines landed in Japan to assist 
during a great conflagration, 

1891—Marines assisted in a jgint American-British op- 
eration to end seal poaching in the Bering Sea. They 
were used in boarding all vessels and guarding those 
captured. 

1892-—Marines established the first military post in Sitka, 
Alaska. Marines guarded the “Cholera Camp” at 
Sandy Hook, N. Y., during the epidemic. 

1893-—A Marine detachment served ashore in Hawaii 
when Queen Liliuokalani was deposed. The Pro- 
visional Government adopted resolutions thanking 
the Marines for their efficient and faithful services. 

1894—-A_ battalion of Marines assisted in keeping open 
the lines of the Central Pacific Railroad in connec- 
tion with the transmission of U. S. Mail during the 
railroad strike. Several Army units were commanded 
by a Marine officer. Marines highly commended. 

1895—-A Marine officer, Captain G. F. Elliott, rode a 
horse from Tientsin to Peking in two days to carry 
out an order of his superior officer. No other trans- 
portation was available, and 25,000 Chinese troops, 
more or less hostile, lined the route. 


@ 





MARINE OFFICERS’ SCHOOL—25 YEARS AGO 
PORT ROYAL, S. C. 


Bottom Row, Left to Right: T. S. Clarke; R. E. Brumbaugh; 
T. E. Thrasher, Jr. 2d Row, Left to Right: C. D. Barrett; 
Pere Wilmer. 3d Row, Left to Right: J. C. Smith; A. B. Miller; 
A. A. Cunningham; D. S. Combes; C. J. Miller; J. C. Fegan; 
B. L. Smith; E. H. Morse. 4th Row, Left to Right: R. S. 
Geiger; E. C. Williams; A. A. Vandegrift; C. W. Alger. Top 
Row, Left to Right: H. L. Parsons; E. H. Brainard; Wilbur Thing. 
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jues 1 Uf) nerican 1 1] ill 1 1larin iCall Cable Stations at SNangnal, due © Control OT 
of the Alert to be landed for the protection of for river by a revolutionary faction of Chinese 
eigners during a revolution. The request was granted 1912——Ma 2? 3s the birthday of Marine A thor | 
1 F tik on fF aw ara ’ ' . ‘ 
1897—-Three battalions of Marines and the Band parti Marines capture Forts Coyotepe and Berranca, 
1 1 \ | - 
teqd i thie J sugural Par cle ¢ Mam Ick rile T rua nd the re t day the cit qt |_eo1 \lar 
1 1 1 | ¢ ; , 
I} i the jargest number to fh Y s) part pated ( n ¢ uba d 1 to re )] wionar ct ties 
heattalicy nd Band tor +} lec tir} 
j Mm Hal ithe ANd LOOK p th) (if ( 0 10)12 1 1. ys. 1 ‘ 
ii , . = 1913 ] rine est eda I gatiol (;uard + lar g 
of the mor ment to the late ire ent (srant 1 1 
, l ¢ caragua, tor the first time in histor 
ri 
Yor} 19] T moee 4 | ' 1 ‘ 
7 ] inv j ( STe¢ y\ ~ ors | (eC it} ( I 
189 lwenty- larine ere killed when the Maz , , . 
? , the cit ay) eT ( ruz le CO » € ict redre 
blow? 11) Ia i Harbor ( 1) 1} out 4 ‘ " 1 P 
' : . | | t to the merican Flag Vlarines land at P 
raye arted the Panis ymeri re , : , 
' 1 , au ti. British, Frene nd Germat 
rines took part ill naval engagements and con ( 
} rine 
1 ! loneratt ( aha arc }?] lipp ne | lay a 
aire P ' : . vf 
] Y }} |) \\ t 19] On ¢ thie [ee upc O Haiti b 
ycit ( { f nd Va ( Made irgent 
rie 1¢ to conditir1 surroundi: y the i 
request bot larine to a t naval operat ! ne “ee 1 - 
, - ACH ; na ident Sam and the Olation ofa 
round the Philippine Jarine ruarded the eg 
I Clg} consulate 
! t Peking and Consulate t ‘Tient 
1/ " ) +1 
. ‘ a as 1 sif ( ecceunpnatiotr at the Jomini ! eT! ‘ 
1900 Vlarines took part in the march of the Allie Ie “phe : r Domus Re ae 
lief | lit | Tal t a] ' | larines began, due to the apparent inability of c 
ey expedition rom aKU mM }eking » TeVeve 
. : titritect “a1 thorities t; maint tra qu lit ind cart 
thie bye Mmagucreqd oreigne. the Cf ered them clive P 7 
‘ ‘ ‘ P otf eats Pay oat 
with glory for gallantry during the operat I —— 
1¢ ie, d \ o . - ] ~ ] e - ‘ } 
. )] e \ mec weed ft ‘ral » ty ft: e part n the 
190] Phe Marine conducted their memorable opera LJI1/ Th larin pro ad to I Trance i pal 1] I 
14 ‘2 S49 4 ‘“ ase ' 2 
: rid War \ seaplane stuntes tor the first time 
tions on the Island of Samar, P. I., and decisively de VOR Var iplan ‘s nas ; 
; , . . 
‘4 , eutenant Francis ‘vans [ ~ Iarine ( 
feated the natives at the “Battle of the Overhangit Fete iy agra alec — 
Clif at Pensacola, Fla 
, , Q1& ~ nd Battalion. 5th Regiment ntered front 
4 4 ( () l Patt { ] t] nen { f eC i¢ PT Or) 
1902 \ battalion of Marines accorded honors to Princes 19] — attalion, Sth Regiment, entered tl 
Aiea the fret Marine organization to comé into 
Henry of Prussia upon his visit to Wa hington, 1) ¢ Ht tn nt Marin ryanization to mm n 


contact with German forces during the World War 
The greatest strength the U. S. Marine Corps ever 
this year when it reached 75,10] 


\Iarines landed several times in the State of Panama, 


United States of Colombia, to protect American in 
terests attained was during 


officers and men. General Pershing remarked to 
1903-—Marines served as guard for a Diplomatic [x- oe ls oo be 
5 ; General Doyen that he “wished he had 500,000 
pedition to Abyssinia to negotiate a treaty with King . : - 
, Marines in France 


Menelik; their mode of transportation was camel ; - 
1919——Acting Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roose 

velt, (now President), welcomes the Marines bac! 

on the Midway ' a - 

from France, and the Secretary of the Navy com 

mends them in the highest terms for their coopera 

tion, and conspicuous service with the Army. 


and mules. 
1904.—A Marine Barracks was establish 
Islands. A battalion was stationed at the Joutsiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. Marines estab 
lished a guard at the American Consulate, Tangiers, 
Africa. 1920—-A Marine guard furnished protection for a United 
1905-—The first Marine officer ever to be detailed as anes radio station on Russian Island, near Vlad 
“Military Attache” was Captain Henry Leonard when vostok, because of unsettled conditions incident to 


he overthrow of the Czarist gover ‘nt tussiz 
so detailed at Peking, China. Marines were sub the overthrow of th zarist government in Russia 


— 


stituted for U. S. Infantry as Legation Guard, Pek 1921—The Marines called upon to guard the United 
ing, China. First Legation Guard in Russia estab States mails, because of numerous costly robberies 
lished. These thefts soon ceased 


1906-—Marines performed herculean service in rendering 1922-—Marines assisted in the rescue work on the oc- 








assistance incident to the earthquake which destroyed casion of Knickerbocker Theatre disaster in Was! 
/ the city of San Francisco. Marines landed in Cuba ington, ID. C., when roof collapsed due to a heavy 
| and served with the Army of Pacification snowtall. Brigadier General John H. Russell of the 
| 1907—-The Marine Guard (under its First Sergeant, Ells Marine s appointed American High Commissioner to 
worth), Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., suppressed the Haiti. 
| riotous activities of a mob of about two hundred 1923—President Harding visited the Marines while the 
negroes, without firing a shot or injuring any per were on maneuvers at Fort Defiance, Va. He cot 
son. Marines landed in Honduras to protect Amer plimented them very highly for the efficiency shown 
/ icans in drills and battle tactics 
1908-—Manv Marines were serving aboard the U. S. Fleet =1924—Marines of the Asheville, and an expedition 
/ when it sailed on its memorable trip “Round the company, were ashore at Shanghai and Tientsin t 
| World.” protect American interests because of bandit 
| 1909— Marines returned to vessels of the Navy after hay revolutionary activities of Chinese. Marines evacuate 
ny been removed by President Theodore Roosevelt Santo Domingo 
in 1908. 1925—The Marine legation Guard at Managua, Ni 
1910—Marines of the Dubuque and Paducah iand at Blue aragua, was withdrawn. Later President Coolid 
fields, Nicaragua, to protect American interests, in wrote: “Almost at once after I withdrew the M 


. + 


consequence of a revolution against President Zelaya rines, a revolution was started 
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Marines from Guam ordered to China to protect 
merican interests. They were landed at Ching- 
ntao from the Gold Star, November 12th. 


The Legation Guard 


at Managua, Nicaragua, was 
reestablished by Marines from the Galveston. The 
f Marines occupied Nicaragua, and 


Regiment of 


tions were instituted to subdue Sandino and his 
Is of banditti 
. renewal of bandit activity in Nicaragua made 
necessary to increase the number of Marines in 
t count: the 11th Regiment furnished the re 
ré¢ reiniorce ert 
Z j inremitting act t of the Marines caused 
Sane to flee the country and remain away fot 
ear. Marine forces in China reduced to 
( ( the Fourt] 
Congress appropriated nearly two millions of dol 


1 ‘ 1 
for constructing barracks, flying field, etc., at 


Corps Base, Quantico, Va 


‘tachment was organized for duty at 


ent Hoover's camp at Rapidan, Va. Many 


@ 





compliments paid to the efficiency and conduct of 
this detachment. 

1932—Marine aviators maintained a mail and passenger 
carrying schedule between Washington and Rapidan, 
Va., at such times as President Hoover resided there. 

1933—-All Marines withdrawn from service in Nicaragua. 
This ended an occupation of about six years’ dura- 
tion. 

1934—-Marine occupation of Haiti came to a close, and 
all American forces were withdrawn. This ended an 
occupation of nineteen years, eighteen days. A 
Legation Guard established at Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

In considering the outstanding events compiled herein, 
attention is invited to the fact that, from 1784 to 1795 
there was no Marine Corps, hence the interposition of 
the years, some of which have no interest. 

Since the reorganization of the Marine Corps (1798) 
to date, there are but four years which research has 
failed to obtain an entry for recording. This undoubtedly 
is due to the short period permitted in compiling this 
data. It is believed that further research will uncover an 
incident of note for these years. 
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OFFICERS OF THE FIRST ADVANCED BASE BRIGADE, MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Seated, Left to Right: Lt-Col. C. G. Long; Col. L. W. T. Waller; Lt-Col. W. C. Neville. Front Row, Left to Right: Capt. R. S. 


Hooker; Capt. W. W. Low; Lt. E. H. Brainard; Capt. R. B. Sullivan; Capt. W. N. Hill; Capt. L. Feland; Major C. S. Hill; Major 
S. D. Butler; Lt. W. C. Powers, Jr.; Capt. C. R. Sanderson, AQM; Major L. J. Magill, AA&I; P. A. Surg. B. H. Dorsey (MC) 
USN; P. A. Surg. F. X. Koltes (MC)USN; Lt. E. A. Ostermann; Capt. R. B. Putnam, APM; Capt. B. H. Rittenhouse; Major R. C. 
Berkeley; Capt. R. B. Creecy; Maj. Harry Lee; Capt. F. F. Robards; Capt. A. E. Harding; Capt. J. C. Beaumont; Capt. T. C. 

rner; Capt. E. T. Fryer. Second Row, Left to Right: Lt. F. L. Martin; Lt. T. S.' Clarke; Lt. C. A. Lutz; Lt. John Marston; 
Lr. R. H. Tebbs; Lt. Randolph Coyle; Lt. S. W. Bogan; A. A. Vandegrift; Lt. H. P. Torrey; Capt. Jeter Horton, AQM; Lt. M. 
6. Humphrey; Le. J. C. Smith; Lt. W. B. Sullivan; Lt. J. Q. Adams; Lt. J. A. Rossell, Lt. A. E. Simon; Lt. E. W. Sturdevant; 


Lt. W. C. MacCrone; Lt. C. C. Riner; Lt. A. B. Miller. Third Row: Lt. H. C. Judson. 
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This Hits The Nail On The Head 
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chine” and it is rather an apt one [he military services 


ommonly hear the expression “military ma 
may be likened to fire engines which must be kept in 
condition to dash out in the case of national emergency 
and subdue any conflagration threatening our country. 
\ll mechanical parts ol the fire engine must be kept In 
the best of condition if the machine ts to tunction suc 
cessfully, 
cause the fire engine to stop and therefore to be valueless 


in the fire fight 


for failure of any of the essential parts will 


a step further: the offi 
likened to the engine which furnishes the 


Now let us carry this analogy 
cers may be 
power to drive the fire engine; the non-commissioned 
officers may be likened to the transmission which must 
transmit and give direction to the power of the engine ; 
and the privates may be likened to the wheels which 
carry the machine along under the force of this trans 
Motor, transmission, and wheels may 
theretore be considered the three essentials for moving 


mitted power. 


the fire engine, and the proper functioning of each is 
necessary to motivate our machine 

This article 1s concerned with the transmission, 1. € 
the non-commissioned officers, and the motor and wheels 
will be discussed only incidentally. No matter how 
powerful the engine or rugged the wheels, we must have 
good transmission to convert power to directed move 
ment, and this transmission is the MISSION of our non 
coms. 

Let us now examine our transmission and see its con 
dition to transmit and direct the power of the engine to 
the wheels, for if the power is properly transmitted th: 
wheels will turn. Whenever we hear the word non-com 
mentioned most of us still retain a mental picture of a 
lean, leathery and competent sergeant in the back of our 
minds, such a mental picture being based most likely on 
a combination of recruiting posters and the sergeants of 
the guard when we were brand new second lieutenants 
doing our first tours of duty as officer-of-the-day. That 
the picture remains is due to the fact that we do have a 
goodly number of competent non-commissioned officers, 
but experience and length of service has blurred this 
picture for us. The reason for this blur of a beautiful 
picture is not that all non-coms are not sergeants, nor 
that they are not all lean and leathery, but because many 
of them are NOT competent 

It has been a personal observation, and one frequently 
voiced by many another officer, that some of our pri 
vates know more and are more competent than some of 
This undesirable condition 
analyzed and remedies sought 


our non-coms must be 


The aforementioned analysis may be divided under 


Personnel, and 2 


two headings: 1 Training. 
PERSONNEI 


Unquestionably our entering personnel into the Ma 


*Winning Essa f the Prize Contest 


rine Corps today is of a higher ment nd physical « 
ver than we were getting in the halcyon pre-depress 
cla. TI ‘ ; Wwrse < rant + mh) swtent tor ¢ 
lda\y5 iis O11 COUTTS ACCOUTILS ) StUiLi€ CALCTII Ati 
good knowledge and ability displayed by many of o 
4 . b | 
privates Many of our present non-commissioned oft 
me ae ' aterial r et t sack - 
Cer were made trom material received when entrance 


rather enlistment requirements were not so. stringet 
We all know that superior products cannot be made fro 
inferior material, whether we are making the transmi 
vehicle or leaders of small units. We 
would not retain worn or broken parts in our transm 


sion when we had repair and replacement facilities. § 


sion in a motor 


the remedy here is obvious—-we must either improv 


replace interior non-coms. 


With our inferior non-coms many of us are too soft 
hearted. We find means to effect the transfers of our 
poor non-coms rather than take the trouble of havi 
them reduced. Many of the poorest non-coms are like 
able chaps and we hate to be the immediate cause of 


“busting” them, preferring instead to chance getting 
better man in the shuffle when transfers are effected 
\ny patently incompetent non-com should be reduce 
forthwith if we are to maintain the desired standard of 
military efficiency. The fire engine should not need to 
be repaired after the fire alarm has sounded 


It frequently happens that a man has more chevrons 
than he has ability with which to back them up; yet this 
same man in a lower grade where ability and responsi 
bility coincided might be very useful, so reduction should 
only be made to the necessary degree. 


Reduction in grade is a remedy that must be cor 
trolled, in order to prevent the “busting” of good met 
for personal reasons. A procedure similar to the fol 
lowing would safeguard the interests of all concerned 
and might simplify the procedure of reduction: 


When a man is recommended for reduction, and 
the opinion of the commanding officer there is a four 
dation for the recommendation, let a board of three 
officers be convened to investigate and determine the 
case. This board would examine into the ability of 
the man as a leader and disciplinarian, giving these 1m 
portant factors due weight, and then give the man a 
thorough practical and theoretical examination on |! 
duties in the barracks and in the field. If the board four 
the man competent they would certify to this fact 
there would be no further action taken. On the other 
hand, if the man were found to be incompetent the board 
would so certify and the man would be reduced at or 
on the certifi ate of the board. 
be fair, it would cut costs of unnecessary transfers, 


Such a procedure w 


would weed out the incapable non-coms, and it wou 


create desirable vacancies for deserving, capable mie 


It does not cost any more to pay good non-coms that 


does poor ones, and a great saving in effort and efficiet 
would result. 


\nother important factor under personnel is that 
promotion. Too often we tend to promote our spe 
dutv men as a reward for their efforts instead of their 
ability to perform the duties of a non-commission 
officer of the line. A sharp line of demarcation shou 
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lantly maintained between line duty and special 


id this common failing. 


yness and uncertainty of promotion among the 
non-coms often causes them to slip back, for where 
is no progress it 1s an immutable law that retro- 

results. Individual ambition and initiative must 


pt alive to maintain military efficiency and to this 
} 


| ] 
| 
i 


scems likely that a system of competitive examina- 
to fill all vacancies would be the proper remedy. It 
t be wise also to borrow a page from the Navy in 
ing this system by giving due weight to length of 

ce in grade, in combination with markings from 
service record book and on examinations. There is 

gy that can take the place of experience through 
nyth of service. Such a procedure would entail a 


deal of extra effort for the officers but should be 
worth the time and effort expended. 


TRAINING: 


One of the first things we encounter under this head- 
is the iniquitous prac tice of officers doing the work 
the non-coms for the personal benefit accruing from 
experience gained. It is undoubtedly of value to an 
cer to know the duties of the non-commissioned offi- 
ers: in fact. he MUST know their duties, and with this 
f course there is no quarrel. But too often this practice 
habit and the non-com is short-circuited en 
to the detriment of both the officer and the non- 
commissioned officer. It is the true function of the non- 
to control, train, and instruct his own unit, and it 
the duty of the officer to supervise and see that this 1s 
properly done. It is unfair to continuously deprive the 
n-com of this valuable means of impressing his place 
his men and familiarizing himself with his own du- 
ties by constant performance of them. In the field the 
n-com is the man to whom the unit must turn for 
uidance and control and the groundwork for smooth co- 
peration must be laid in ordinary everyday training. 
Both the officer and the non-commissioned officer have 
defined fields of responsibility without encroaching 

ne on the other. 


nt 
bite) 


training the men we must utilize the non-coms, but 


ild not overlook the necessity for training and 


Snot 


improving the non-coms too. This training of the non- 
coms should not be limited only to instructing them in 
the subjects laid down in the very excellent Marine 
Corps Order No. 41. This order should be the entering 
wedge for self-improvement through further study and 
effort. All non-coms should be compelled to take and 
complete satisfactorily the splendid course put out by 
the Marine Corps Schools. As a final check to see that 
our non-coms stay up to the required standards each 
and every non-com should upon re-enlistment and be- 
fore reappointment be required to pass a SUBSTAN- 
TIATING examination in his grade before he has it 
again for four years. This system if carried out would 
add the incentive for all line non-coms, no matter what 
duty they were performing, to remain proficient in the 
barracks and field duties of their grade. 


Another highly important factor that cannot be over- 
emphasized is the necessity for all organizations to main- 
tain squad, section, and, if possible, platoon units. Due 
to our great turnover in personnel this would be quite a 
problem, but it would not be any greater than the prob- 
lem of handling replacements in an arduous campaign, 
and would give first sergeants excellent training for that 
very thing. It is one of the most essential parts of a 
non-com’s training that he knows how to look after, 
train, and control his unit, and to do this he must have 
a unit to look after, train and control. Our corporals 
must have squads and our sergeants must have sections 
if they are to get the practical training that no amount 
of theory can replace. Our non-coms cannot be figure- 
heads in the barracks and field marshals in action. The 
human mind learns a little from hearing, more from 
seeing, and most from doing, and we must therefore give 
all the practical training and experience possible to our 
non-coms if we are to have the best out of them. 


This article is not to be construed as a denunciation of 
our non-coms but it is an analysis of existing conditions. 
We must strive constantly to improve and train our non- 
coms by seeing that they KNOW and CAN DO their 
duties. They are the transmission in our military ma- 
chine, and we must be good motorists and CHECK OUR 
TRANSMISSION to see that it is in proper working 
order. 
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a larine Corps Manual, article 5-4, outlines the routine 
training program Jor marines performing guard duty at 
naval establishments \ minimum is preseribed: dail 


etting up exercise, daily troop inspection followed by a 
hort clo L order (Or other ) drill: Spee tions by the Com 
manding officer and the officer of the day; where the size 
of the command permits, weekly formal guard mount and 
parade ; instruction in guard duty is prescribed 

It is also ordered that each year a marine shall fire for 
record with the rifle, shall, in general, fire the short pistol 
course and one other of the infantry weapons. 

If such a minimum were adhered to, it could not be 
said, of course, that those marines were receiving ade 
quate instruction and training in the duties of infantry 
In the Manual mini 
mum there is no provision at all for tactical instruction 
except the parenthetical “or other.” Marine Corps Orde 
1] recognizes this fact and prescribes a certain course of 


men that they are supposed to be 


instruction to be given the individual marine, each six 
month This instruction is designated “basic” and is 
comprehensive 

Thus we have outlined our training program for the 
average marine; and the cleat objective of this program : 
the individual excellence of the individual marine. The 
program seeks to make him a good sentry, a good rifle 
hot, a man of soldierly appearance capable of performing 
in mulitary ceremonies, a soldier well-instructed in infan 
try weapons, 
jects 

Again it 
this objective we would have a Marine Corps whose en 
listed personnel were admurably prepared to become in 
fantrymen-—and only that. Our privates, and our non 
comnussioned officers particularly, could not be called well 


the tactics of small units, and in related sub 


should be perfectly obvious that if we reach 


trained; for eight well-informed and individually capable 
oldiers do not make a squad, even if there is a corporal 
among the eight; they are only the materials out of which, 
alter a period of traming together, a squad may be bu 


During the eight years in which I have been a marine 
I have seen a regiment, several battalions and companies, 
a fairly close approach to platoons; but I have never seen 
At the risk of error, let us 
generalize: in the Marine Corps today there is no sucl 
1 rhaps a corollary to this 


either a section or a squad 


thing as a section or a squad. 
statement will make a sharper point: if there is no squad, 
then it follows surely that there is no corporal; and I am 
sure that there are many, of the junior officers anyway, 
who will have joined with me in a statement in which 
there is all too little hyperbole : the average corporal 1s 
only a well-paid private. The fault is not necessarily 
his; for in the routine of post life by a certain failure in 
our organization I believe we betray the corporal 

I believe the existence of this condition is evident to 
those of us directly concerned with troop training; that 
such a condition, if existent, is a fault I believe beyond 
argument. I suggest and urge, therefore, for the small 
posts anyway, a new orientation in our training, a redefin 


*Second Prize in the Contest 


, 
bare 1? clear ter or thre ‘ cle ee i ( pre 
1] ¢ + 1 tees + no the cle el ’ 
i 1 ructi tra u 1 ny C iF | 
ol organized, etiective 1 ts and not the mio ling ¢ 
] 1 1 79 
dividual 
slarinn : > ' 7 “Vise ‘ ‘ orgs 
Considering the size of the average Marine Cor 
] ] ] ] ] ] , ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 1/1 
the units that could be developed concurrently woul 
; " 1 7 | - ™. - } a } 
dom be larger than a section, would normally be squads 
] ] . “roe ‘ ‘ , ‘ eel 
believe: and the statement of the training mission wo 
rm 1 ° os , : - ow: ] 
be The objective of all instruction, training and 1 
m¢ 1 he ley lor “tit ’ +e tive miuade (cect 
tioning is the development of effective squad t1 
f f ’ oe 
and not the informing of individuals 


Before outlining a post organization that would pet 
mit the realization of such an objective I want first, 1f p 


sible, to anticipate some of the objections that may wel 


arise to such an organization. Many of these objection 
I believe, 
the first sergeant’s office; many will purport to arise frost 


The objections will, 


will come from, or from the poimt of view oi 


the point of view of the men. 
some instances, be multitudinous; but their multitude 
the only thing about them that 1s formidable. Once it 


decided to so organize, objections cease to be and beco 


ls 


more difficulties to be overcome. So far as the first set of 


objec tions 1S concerned, I believe the answer 1s that char 
is better met and overcome in the office than on the dril 
and training ground; for the second set, there 1s no marine 


living who is overworked and who would not appreciate ai 


‘) 


infantry, practicing those arts to that poimt of excel 


opportunity not only of learning but of practicing the arts 
PI | 


lence wherein he can realize that he 1s competent in a 
field that the civilian is not, and wherein he can take a cor 
sequent pride in his profession 


Neither would | overlook the objection that may we 


| 
i 


he raised to the whole proposition, that Navy Yard guards 


are not complemented or intended for training purpost 
that SUl¢ h larger posts 


done duty at four Navy Yards: most of this duty was do 


is the function of units at 


while the expeditions were out to both China and Nica 


| 


| have 


ragua, though the strength of the expeditionary forces 


i 
1 e 29 


was not at its height ; at each of the posts while I was there, 


1 
‘ 


thie re was nota time when an organization similar to the 


one outlined below was not possible; most of the time the 


separate training unit could have been functioning. Cor 


equently, I believe that in normal times there will be or 


can be enough men at these posts to permit the orga 
zation. That it would be beneficial to the post, the n 
1 


ind to the 
argument 


Marine Corps I[ do not believe subject 
The fact that the units at larger posts oper 
more or less permanently as training outfits does 
lessen the need for these units at the small posts 
deed, the necessity for the larger units should point to t! 
need of the smaller; we use these units to afford a1 


to the officers to obtain experience in the wor!) 


portunity 
O of tactical problems ; the non-coms need this opp 


as well And at the small posts the traini 
ve of the squad, by the corporal, of the section, b 





] 
sergeant, a condition which does not hold. as far as 


experience has been, in the larger units where the bro: 


purpose and the presence of so many officers keeps 
traming from being intrusted to the non-commiss 
office Ts 

So: The objective of all instruction, training and fur 
tioning is the development of effective squads and not t! 


informing of individuals. Once this objective is stated 
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.ccepted it becomes apparent that the one essential im 
st organization is, for a certain minimum of time, a 
nence in the personnel of the squad and the avail 

this squad as a unit. We all know that the 
of any command will show a section and squad or 
tion, and that when the men fall out for drills and 
tion they are mustered by squads and sections, and 
far as the execution of drills and the performance 
ty are concerned this paper organization does not 
thing. At the present time our squads and sections 
little more than a customary and convenient arith 
| division of the command. They are in no sense 
itions. I propose that we make them so. Within 
for that certain minimum of time, I propose that 
uads be the one permanent and indivisible unit for 
performance of all duty and for the carrying out of the 
gx schedule. 


' 
tl 


he ensuing discussion the men considered are only 

performing straight duty; those men who corre- 

nd to a headquarters platoon cannot enter into the 

organizations by nature of the duties they perform. 

t instruction they receive must be as supernumerary 

bers of a regularly organized squad. This latter 

also apply to a certain number of men who, be- 

ise of the short length of time they have on the post, 

either before or after transfer, are in effect casuals. The 

iad organization must not carry such dead wood; but 

the squad needs one, two, or three men to perform a 

ertain specific duty, either casuals or special duty men 
joined temporarily to the squad for this purpose. 

- marines at naval establishments guard duty is para- 


nt. Police work, drills instruction periods, office 
’ everything must go by the boards to permit the 
proper performance of the guard. But if instead of one 


sergeant, three corporals, and fifteen privates, the guard 
of the day were composed of one section I do not see that 
the effectiveness of the guard is lessened. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that it would be materially increased. I believe 
at it would be possible, and that it would be bene 
ial to the guard, to so fix the squad organization in re 
tion to the number of men required for the daily guard 
that each day the guard roster could be composed of one, 
two, or three squads, regularly organized with the cor- 
rals and the seconds in command, if necessary, acting 
as corporals of the reliefs. 
Likewise, each month the mess force would be a squad, 
lus casuals if necessary, less two or three men if the num- 
f messmen is fewer than a squad; in this latter case 
the extra men being placed on permanent police or made 
lable for guard duty if needed. The corporal of the 
iad would act as chief messman and/or police sergeant. 
Thus in the performance of guard duty, mess and police 
ties the squad is kept intact. The men work under 
; the direction of their own corporal and the corporal di- 
and controls his own squad; this to the ends that 
vork is better performed, and that the development 
squad organization is assured. But from the train- 
int of view these advantages that accrue to the guard 


4 the mess-hall are incidental to the fact that with 
details fixed by units, the men who fall out for drill 
| instruction each day are complete squads and _ sec- 


they are not three men from one squad and five 
from another, three squads without their corporals 
section without its sergeant. Only those of us who, 


P atoon leaders, have attempted to carry out the pro- 
: of Marine Corps Order 41 under the conditions 
ia e latter situation will fully appreciate the advantages 
x enefits of the arrangement. For under such an ar- 


ment what is now impossible becomes possible: that 


is, the carrying of all men through an orderly course of in- 
struction with a minimum of periods either skipped by 
some men or repeated for their benefit and to the boredom 
of the others. 

But with the command so organized, and with the duties 
and drills so carried out, I believe that we should not 
stop with the results indicated. For, while every phase of 
the post work is now developing in the men a sense of the 
squad, and in the corporals a sense of the command of, and 
the responsibility for, their squads; and that thus the at- 
tainment of our objective is being approximated ; still, for 
the development of the squad or section into an effective 
infantry unit, more consecutive training than 1s possible 
under the situation above outlined is necessary. For with 
the intervention of his days on guard, field days, inspec- 
tions, Sundays and holidays, the average number of days 
per week left for any man for close order or other drills 
or for instructions is only two, never more than two days of 
consecutive training for him, and over the week-ends there 
will sometimes be as many as four or five days between. 
The advantages of thirty days consecutive training over 
thirty days spread through six months of time need not be 
argued. 

Therefore I urge that we advance beyond the basic 
training above outlined which can be carried out fairly suc 
cessfully on the days between guards, if the post organiza 
tion is favorable ; and, just as we set aside each month one 
squad for the performance of mess duty, so, I urge each 
month one of the regularly organized squads (a section 
if possible) be relieved of all duties in connection with 
the guard and with police activities and that it be sent out 
under its non-commissioned officer for continuous and in- 
tensive (though not high-pressure) training in every phase 
of infantry field work. 

The importance of this training unit in the attainment 
of our objective I believe cannot be overstated. During 
the months they are at the barracks the men receive fairly 
continuous instruction in rifle marksmanship ; but it is only 
on the range that we expect them to learn to shoot, and 
then only by daily practice. Expertness in squad ma- 
neuvers | hold to be as important and difficult to attain as 
expertness with the rifle. So I urge that we must habit- 
ually afford the men an uninterrupted period during which, 
as members of a permanently organized squad, and after 
having received the basic instruction in a systematic man- 
ner, they, as a squad, can practice to excellence their em- 
ployment as a point, as a patrol, as an outguard, as a 
musketry unit; a period during which the competent sol- 
diers can be built, under the direction of their non-com- 
missioned officers, into an effective infantry team. 
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“CONTACT” ’ 





Who Can Deny It? 


cs Yes I've been to Paris—here’s my picture taken on 
the Champs Klysees-—and yes, I’ve been in China, here's 
my picture on the Bund in Shanghai; I've been around 


the world! Here are pictures of me taken on the docks 


of all the big seaports in any country quoth the chara 
ter in the moralist’s story, thus displaying a sad but com 
mon attitude of those who zo about more to be seen than 
to see, more to talk than to learn by listening to talk, and 
more pointedly, fail in development of understanding and 
education though exposed to the enviable opportunities 
of wide travel and expansive contact with human nature 
under varieties of conditions 

CONTACT is the big word in the development of any 
human being in the moulding of personality and its prop 
er appreciation results in the formation of the quality ot 
character so important in our work and dealings with our 
fellow-men, that of understanding. Such quality includes 
tolerance, sympathy, respect, and kindness, all of which 
coupled with strength of personality modulates into that 
of leadership 

As a class of people Marine and Naval Officers enjoy 
continued rare privileges in the advantages of travel and 


associations with interesting people in different parts of 
the world by virtue of the great variety of service we are 
called upon to perform. Both at home and abroad the 
designation as a commissioned officer affords social en 
tree to an extent otherwise realized only by those who 
have attained such positions because of inheritance, 
wealth, or outstanding accomplishment in the fields of 
commerce, politics, or art. Furthermore, there 1s that 


' 


rare privilege in the opportunity of continued study of 
human nature under exceedingly wide limits of condi 
tions. We not only enjoy the honor of association with 
the socially prominent but are often dealing with human 
ity in many forms, the illiterate of Central America and 
China, the parasites of civilization in isolated beach com 
munities, and most important of all, in our regular routine 
deal daily with our own personnel who represent every 
part of our country and every kind of home under the 
domain of the Stars and Stripes. 

\fter all, our work in the Marine Corps deals with 
men. The artisan becomes accomplished only by long and 
carefully planned training in his trade-—~a mechanic 1s 
good only if he knows his machine—a bond salesman has 
to know something about psychology. to be able to over 
come sales resistance on the part ol his prospect,—a 
writer has to know something about his subject, and a 
platoon leader has to know something about his men. Not 
individually, perhaps, but at least an understanding on 
his part is necessary relative to the probable reactions of 
human nature in a crisis or emergency. Furthermore, he 
has to work with and for his superior officers, and espe- 
cially important is the consideration that through an of- 
ficer’s career he is thrown into contact among civilians 
whose reception of him is as a representative of the 
Marine Corps. And so as a bond salesman has to con- 
tinually sell himself to his firm and to his client the Of 
ficer has to sell himself to his organization and the 
Marine Corps to the people of our Nation. 


*Third Prize in the Contest 


During a career in the Marine Corps personal attitu 


becomes wrapped up in our traditions of which we 
justly proud and our organization adheres to a high stat 
of efficiency, mostly because of a remarkable Esprit 
Corps and high morale by virtue of the influence of tl 
permeating motto “Semper Fidelis.” All of which is ve 
good, but these attributes alone are not enough to pe: 
petuate us in the eyes of those beyond our inner circ! 

Our circle is very small—a paltry 17,000 out of sor 
120,000,000 Americans, and though especially distinctive 
we constitute quite a small division in the organization 
our Navy. We are proud of our distinction and we ar 
favored with many advantages incident to contact 
travels, and various associations, but with the distinction 
goes a two-fold responsibility, that which we owe the 
public which supports us, and that we owe ourselves 
the proper use of favors by which we are blessed. 

“He profits most who better serves,” is the basic motto 
for honest business. The money-mad world has deviated 
in economic pursuit from the basic idea but the jolt of 
depression jars us back into the proper appreciation of 
the value of service in industry and commerce. Our sery 
ice is widely separated from that of the commercial 
world and it isn’t measured merely in hours spent in 
training, in barracks, or aboard ship. Our service in 
cludes the little things in daily intercourse and our whole 
organization is often judged by brief and sketchy contacts 
kor instance, many of us know and judge the Navy of 
another nation by slight association with a few of their 
officers in a club in China, and thus do they know and 
judge us. Thousands of our people know first hand 
about our Navy only by virtue of a short time spent 
aboard a battleship on Navy Day; that the public is 
always most courteously and hospitably received is very 
complimentary to the personnel of the Navy and Marine 
( Orps. 

Again, our service may be greatly measured by the 
degree of sympathy displayed in the handling of an en 
listed man’s request in the course of our daily routine; 
our action may have great bearing on the affairs of a 
family in distress. 

extreme indeed are the limits within which our duties 
carry us and our worth may be measured by any one 
between the ranks of a family in the wilderness of the 
Ozarks to that in the Court of St. James. 

American colonization was instigated because of the 
dire need for tolerance. Now that we have become a 
great Nation, rich and powerful, superior in resources, 
opportunity, and prosperity we have become intolerant. 
Intolerant in the sense that as a class we fail in interna 
tional contact to appreciate that so many other nationals 
do not have the advantages of general opportunity, edu- 
cation, and progress similar to that which we enjoy. We 
assume a self sufficient attitude—merited perhaps be 
cause we are self sufficient as long as we stay by our- 
selves. But when we get to the International Settlement 
in Shanghai we find that our self sufficiency is great! 
mitigated in the cosmopolitan scheme influenced by 
parts of the world. 

One of our greatest failures generally is that of lat 
guages; we growl and grumble in Cuba and Nicaragu 
because the natives have not learned English—likewise 
China, or in any country where we happen to be travel 
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The European in contrast is much better fitted 

uistically. It is true, however, that because of geo- 

al influence and economic reasons it is absolutely 

y that Europeans are much better fitted propor- 

in this regard; yet those of us who engage in in- 

tional relationship by virtue of duty abroad should 

ist be tolerant in the acceptance of our deficiency. 

. much may be said in reference to the American 

vhich keeps us within the social limits of a given 

In this regard China offers excellent example in 

In the first place we are prone to remain within 

ssociation of our own personnel. There is of course 

plete existence socially and professionally ; we have 

a Navy Yard or any Post, but in keeping within 

limits it is natural that a narrowness results where- 

uch broader development may be accomplished in 

ntact with the rest of a community. In China there is 

rst the opportunity of contact with Americans in com- 

ercial enterprise who are probably outnumbered by 

s¢ in missionary work; then there are facilities for 

ntact with all the other nationals who make up per- 

s the most cosmopolitan city in the world. Too many 

nericans, generally speaking, live in Shanghai exactly 

they would in any city in the United States with the 

ception that they have Chinese servants, accumulate 

Chinese linens, rugs, and furniture, and then come away 

without the vaguest idea of Far Eastern problems, politi 
social, or economic. 


There are times when our lack of interest becomes a 
great professional deficiency. In the capacity as intelli- 
vence officer for instance, of an organization ashore or 
; afloat our value is greatly minimized if we fail to take 
advantage of associations which provide opportunities to 

learn and appreciate another national’s point of view. In 
outports such as exist in the Yangtze Valley are a great 
many foreigners who have spent years in very close asso- 
ciation with the Chinese and who have closely observed 
the developments incident to the never ending factional 
trife in Chinese politics the reactions of which tre- 
mendously affect the economic life of all inhabitants, 
whether native or foreign in comparative degree. For- 
eigners in these parts to a very great extent are par- 
ticularly well informed and a good many of them, in ad- 
dition to begin well qualified in the language of the native, 
have spent a life time of study at close hand of the people 
in the country which they have adopted as the scene of 
their livelihood. 


For intelligence purposes an isolated ship is frequently 
alled upon to furnish reports on all sorts of conditions 
luding phases which are political, economic, geograph- 
and social. In the first place the personnel of such 
ship in the course of a few months or year are abso- 
tely unable to grasp or in any way understand the 
course of developments which may have important bear- 
on the disposition of naval units. It is therefore of 
ramount importance that-a proper perspective be gained 
the value of reports mostly in consideration of the 
irce since so many reports are usually conflicting. 


lee 


\mong us Americans are few who are keen students 
human nature or who have keen desire to learn about 
the other “Half” of the world. Armed with a question- 
! we more than likely will barge into a consulate or 


: ness office, obtain a few answers to a stereotyped 
E and send in the result as a routine report without 
bs the slightest concern as to the intricacies and complica- 
: t of various ramifications involved. 


Another example in the contrast of national charac- 
teristics is that in an outport in China a British Naval 
Vessel as station ship is especially concerned as a vital 
part of the community; it is a general observation that 
the personnel of one of our ships in a similar situation 
is as likely as not to form a community within and 
among themselves. 


An Officer who spends his time to great extent in as- 
sociation with people who live ashore whether they be 
missionaries, oil men, fur traders, or diplomats learns 
much more about the country than if most of his leisure 
time is spent in playing bridge aboard ship. It may be 
that the individual is not socially minded, yet it is safely 
assumed that especial effort discloses much interest and 
pleasure during the period of isolated outport duty which 
would otherwise entail only the pains of banishment. 


Then, after it is all over there is the ability to dis- 
course on an even footing in intelligent company as the 
fruits of envied opportunity enjoyed in extensive travel. 
Unfortunately, too few of us after several years abroad 
are able to stand on our feet in public meeting and talk 
intelligently for twenty or thirty minutes on any phase 
or phases of native life. In answer to the question, 
“What is China like?” our reply is very apt to be a short 
statement to the effect that it is just a big country where 
a lot of Chinamen live. 

This consideration is very important in so many things 
we are called upon to do. As representatives of our serv- 
ice each of us should be able to speak in any company in 
suitable portrayal of the interest and importance of the 
Marine Corps. 


Our development in the ability to do so makes us big- 
ger and better in our own measure, for after all—‘He 
learns most who also teaches.” 





M. G. C. Thanks Percy Crosby 





HEADQUARTERS U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Washington 
20 October, 1934. 


My dear Mr. Crosby: 

The Editor of the Marine Corps GAzeTre just 
showed me the clever sketch that you so generously 
donated to the Marine Corps Association. It is 
with distinct pleasure that I accept it in behalf of 
that Association. 

All the officers of the Marine Corps will have the 
pleasure of seeing this gift, as it is being repro- 
duced as the cover design of the anniversary num- 
ber of the Gazette on the occasion of the 159th 
sirthday of the Corps. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, 
Cordially yours, 
Joun H. Russett, 
Major General Commandant. 

Mr. Percy Crosby, 

Ridge Lawn‘ 

McLean, Virginia. 
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® [eaving behind them a splendid atmosp!l 
ship, the last Marines sailed from Port au Prince August 
15, 1934. The following ts the final order issued to the 


ere of friend 


Garde d’Haiti before turning that organization over to 
Haitian command: 
HEADOUARTERS, GARDE D'HATI [, 
PORT AU PRINCE, REPUBLIC OF HAITI, 
3). TUL Y. 7934 
(GENERAL (JRDER 
No. 5 
(1934) 
I 
(Haiti on August 1, 1934, the command of the Garde 
passes from the American officers to Haitian officers and 


| Upon the complete Haitienization ot th (Garde 


| wish to take advantage of this occasion to express to the 
officers and men of this command my deep appreciation for 
their loval and faithful support given, not only to me, but 
to all officers of the United States Marine Corps who have 
had the privilege of serving in the Garde d’Haiti 

2 Che present state of efficiency and discipline im the 
Garde is the result of the combined effort of Marine ofh 
cers who served in the Garde d’Haiti during the past 
eighteen vears along with the full cooperation, interest, 


and lovalty of the Haitian officers and men, without which 
nothing could have been accomplished 


> 


3. Weare glad to turn over to you this splendid, efh 
cient military organization, which is high in prestige, has 


Token of Appreciation of Service 
Norman Armour to Brigadier General L. McCarty Little and 


officers of 


the 


First 


Brigade, 


United States 





from American Minister 


Marines. 
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of Haitian officers on October 1, 1934, and our 
ne and naval forces would be withdrawn during the 
October. However, when President Roosevelt 
Cap Haitien July 5, last, President Vincent re- 
ted that, if at all possible, the date for carrying out 
movements should be advanced; and President 
velt stated that we would advance the date for turn- 
er the command of the Garde to August 1, instead 
ictober, and would withdraw our forces from Haiti 
e following fortnight. In accordance with President 
velt’'s statement, and with a subsequent exchange 
tes between the two Governments, complete command 
e Haitian Garde was formally turned over on August 
1934, toa Haitian officer, designated by the President of 
as Commandant of the Garde. Since that date the 
awal of our forces has been taking place, and is 
completed today. 


rangements have also been made whereby President 
elt, acting under authority expressly conferred 
him by Congress, 1s making a gift to the Haitian 
ernment of a considerable amount of material and 
perty belonging to our Marine and naval units in 
and which the Haitian Government felt would be 
ble and useful to it 
the nearly twenty years during which our Marine 
ival forces have been stationed in Haiti they have 
lered invaluable, disinterested service to the Haitian 
ernment and people. At this present moment they 
withdrawing from the island in an atmosphere of great 
endliness and the best of understanding. We wish for 


e Government and people of Haiti stability, progress and 


success 
he American Minister to Haiti, Mr. Norman Armour, 
irted to the Department of State last night as follows: 
In a very impressive ceremony at the brigade head- 
rters at 5:30 this evening the American flag was low 
land the Haitian flag hoisted in its place. The cere- 

was briefly as follows: 

company of the Haitian Garde faced a company of 
erican Marines with the flag pole between. As the 


merican flag was slowly lowered the Garde band played 


\merican national anthem. A national salute to the 
ted States of twenty-one guns was then fired by the 


Fort National. The Haitian colors were then run up, the 


nd playing the Haitian national anthem, followed by a 
te of twenty-one guns to Haiti. The Marines then 
arched in formation from the compound and returned 
the barracks. Under the original plan they would have 
hed straight to the ships but will now embark to- 
row morning, sailing at 9 o'clock. 


“In addition to President Vincent, General Little, Ad- 
miral Pettengill and myself, the staff of the legation, offi- 
cers of the brigade, and the USS Argonne and Bridge, 
all members of the Haitian Cabinet, and many other offi 
cials and friends were present. The whole ceremony was 
most digmified and moving and was marked by the same 
spirit of cordial cooperation that has animated all negotia- 
tions and ceremonies leading to the evacuation. I shall 
report by telegraph following the departure.” 





‘THE PALACE” 
“Port-au-Prince, 
August 15, 1934 
“President Roosevelt, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C, 

“After the impressive ceremonies of yesterday af 
ternoon which took place in a perfect atmosphere of 
friendship, | am happy at the moment when the last 
Marines are embarking to renew to you the assur 
ances of my gratitude, that of the Government, and 
of the Haitian people for your generous and intelli- 
gent policy of the good neighbor which has effectively 
aided me in accomplishing national liberation and 
which assures the continuation of the cordial rela 
tions now existing between our two countries. 

“(Signed) PRESIDENT VINCENT.” 


“THE WHITE HOUSE” 
“August 15, 1934. 
“His Iexcellency, 
Stenio Vincent, 
President of Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti). 

“Tl am deeply appreciative of Your Excellency’s 
message on the occasion of the withdrawal of the 
American forces from Haiti. The same spirit of 
friendship which was made manifest yesterday must 
always mark the relations between our two coun- 
tries and I can assure you of the full cooperation of 
this Government to that end. 

“T send you my personal greetings and my sincere 
wishes for the greatest measure of prosperity and 
happiness for the Haitian people. 

“(Signed) FRANKLIN D. Roosevect.” 
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NAVY BF2C-1 FIGHTER 


The Curtiss BF2C-1, U. S. Navy Fighter and 
Dive Bomber, is the latest development of 
single seater fighters for Navy service. Twenty- 
seven are ‘now being delivered to the Navy. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc. 
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Colonel Richard Malcolm Cutts 





Passes Away 








8 It is with profound regret that the Association an 
nounces the passing of this popular and distinguished 
officer. This Soldier-inventor was a native Californian 

born at Mare Island November 13, 1878, and raised in 
the midst of the environment of the old Navy, the son 
of Lieutenant Commander Richard M. Cutts, U. S. Navy 
The Colonel was an ensign in the Navy during the wat 
with Spain. In July, 1899, he was made second lieuten 
ant in the Marine Corps; in 1900 a captain; in 1903 a 
major: in 1916 and 1917 a lheutenant colonel; and in 
1922 a colonel. His career approached what the Ma 
rine officer so desires, namely a well-rounded one. His 
service took him to the Philippine Islands in 1903; to 
Cuba in 1912; to Honolulu in 1915. He was aide to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet in 1918, from 
which assignment he went to command the 10th Regi 
ment at Quantico, Va., and following this assignment | 
became Fleet Marine Officer of the Atlantic Control 
Force. In 1923 and 1924 he had the very important as 
signment of Commandant of the Santo Domingo Na 
tional Army. It was during this assignment that he or 
ganized this defensive arm for the Dominican Govern 
ment, and such organization is still remaining intact 
Colonel Cutts has often said that he considered this spe 
cial service the best service he has given his country. His 
last foreign duty was as Brigade Commander in Haiti 
Upon his return to the United States in 1931 he was as- 
signed duty at the Naval War College, Newport, R. I 


e 
i 


He remained on the sta of this institution until he : 
, 1 
ced ¢ l¢ r ind re dawned on leave unt the time 
his deat! 
Colonel Cutts will be remembered by the fact that 


, ‘ ‘ : 7 
1! vented and pertected the Cutts Compensator, a dey 


which alleviates the shock transmitted upon firing a g 
or rifle. The Cutts Compensator was accepted by « 
(Government. and is also in use by several foreign Gover 
ment 

Colonel Cutts’ services afforded him the privilege 
vearing five campaign medals. He was the proud 7 
sessor of two letters of commendation, one from t 


Secretary of War, and one from the Secretary of tl 
Navy, for his soldierly qualities and administrative ability 
He was recommended by the Major General Comma: 
dant for advancement to the grade of brigadier general, 
but his health would not permit him to enjoy this 
lonel Cutts will be sad 


vancement. The passing of Co | 
news to the many friends he made during his thirty-five 


years of service 


Colonel Cutts was buried at the Arlington National 
Cemetery on Friday, November 30, 1934, his funeral be 
ing attended by high ranking officers from the Art 
Navy and Marine Corps. He leaves behind as his family 
his wife, a son, Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, U.S.M.-( 


a daughter, Mrs. John T. Wainwright, and his own s 
ter, Mrs. John T. Myers, the wife of Major General John 
T. Myers, U. S. Marine Corps. 

The following letter of appreciation from the Maj 
(General Commandant to Colonel Cutts voices the entire 
sentiment of the Association in regard to the long and out 
standing service of one of our older and most popular 
officers 

HEADQUARTERS U.S. MARINE CORPS 
Washington 
4 September, 1934 
From THe Mayor GENERAL COMMANDANT 
To: CoLtonet Ricuarp M. Cutts, U.S. M. ¢ 
Subject: Appreciation of Services. 

1. It was with deep regret that I signed a few days ago 
formal orders for your transfer to the retired list on De 
cember 1, 1934, because of physical disability incident to 
your long and arduous service in the Marine Corps 
ally and efficiently served your country at home, at sea 
and abroad. During the Spanish-American war you ret 
dered excellent service at sea as an Ensign in the Navy 
You were appointed in the Marine Corps July 6, 1899 
and with the passage of years duties of increasing 1m- 


?, For nearly thirty-six years you have faithfully, | 








' 


portance and responsibility were assigned to you, all 


; 


1 


which were performed in a highly excellent and efficien 
manner. During the World War you served as Fleet 
Marine Officer on the staff of the Commander-in-¢ 
Pacific Fleet, and were commended by the Secretary 
the Navy for distinguished and meritorious service in tha 


+ 


ot 


capacity. 
3. From 1922 to 1924 vou commanded the Policia 
cional of Santo Domingo, and rendered distinguished 
service in reorganizing and training that body of native 
soldiers. You were highly commended by the Major Get 
eral Commandant and were decorated with the Medal 
of Military Merit by the President of the Republi 
Santo Domingo. From 1924 to 1928 you perfort 
important duties in the War Plans Division of the Ofnet 
of Naval Operations, during that time perfecting plans 


for the development of troop barges for use in landing 
( ( nrinucd nm pade 79) 
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Abyssinian Medal 
1903 


CON 


lhe Marine Corps Association congratulates the below 
uned officers who have received the following decorations 
the Republic of Haiti: 

Colonel Henry L. Roosevelt, U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 
“Grand Officer.” 

Brigadier-General Douglas C. McDougal, U. S. Marine 

Corps—The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with 
e grade of “Commander.” 

onel James J. Meade, U. S. Marine Corps—The Ha- 

tien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 

“Commander.” 


~ 


eutenant-Colonel Joseph C. Fegan, U. S. Marine 

Corps—-The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with 

the grade of “Commander.” 

Major Alfred H. Noble, U.S. Marine Corps—The Hai- 
tien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 
Officier.”’ 
tain EK. J. Farrell, U. S. Marine Corps—The Haitien 
(Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of “Officier.” 

First Lieutenant R. H. Ridgely, U. S. Marine Corps 
The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 

(fficier.”” 

First Lieutenant Nels H. Nelson, U. S. Marine Corps 

The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 
Officier.’ 

Second Lieutenant H. O. Hammond, U. S. Marine Corps 
The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the 
rade of “Officier.” 

Chief Quartermaster Clerk E. FE. Barde, U. S. Marine 
Corps—The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with 
the grade of “Officier.” 

Captain Louis FE. Woods, U. S. Marine Corps—The 
Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 
Chevalier.” 

Captain Jesse A. Nelson, U: S. Marine Corps—The Hai- 

Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 
Chevalier.” 

Captain Henry A. Carr, U. S. Marine Corps—The Hai- 

Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 


evalier.’ 


lieutenant Hayne D. Boyden, U. S. Marine Corps 
he Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with grade of 
hevalier.”’ 

Lieutenant Ivan W. Miller, U. S. Marine Corps— 
e¢ Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 
“Chevalier.” 














Dominican Medal 
of Merit 


RATULATIONS 


First Lieutenant Ira L.. Kimes, U. S. Marine Corps—The 


Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade of 


“Chevalier.” 

Kirst Lieutenant Frank M. June, U. S. Marine Corps 
The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 
of “Chevalier.” 

Second Lieutenant Z. C. Hopkins, U. S. Marine Corps 
The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the grade 
of “Chevalier.” 

Second Lieutenant Wm. A. Willis, U. S. Marine Corps 

The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the 
grade of “Chevalier.” 

Chief Marine Gunner Harold Ogden, U. S. Marine Corps 

The Haitien Order of Honor and Merit with the 
grade of “Chevalier.” 
The Marine Corps Association congratulates : 

The Major General Commandant and Staff—Upon the re- 
viving of our two famous war time regiments, the Fifth 
and Sixth, as units of the Fleet Marine Force. This 
was given immediate publicity when announced to the 
press, because of the number of former Marines who 
served overseas with those regiments. 

Major General Ben H. Fuller, U. S. Marine Corps, Re- 
tired—Upon being awarded by the President of Nic 
aragua the Presidential Medal of Merit; and upon be- 
ing awarded by the President of the Dominican Republic 
the Medal of Military Merit. 

srigadier General James C. Breckinridge, U. S. Marine 
Corps—Upon being selected by the Admirals’ Board to 
the rank of Major General upon the retirement of Ma- 
jor General John T. Myers on February 1, 1935, and 
also upon being assigned as Commanding General, De 
partment of the Pacific. 

Captain Harry A. Ellsworth, U. S. Marine Corps—Upon 
his completion of Part I and Part II of “One Hundred 
and Eighty Landings of the United States Marines.” 

Mr. Percy Crosby (Creator of Skippy )—For his generous 
and splendid cover design, “Columbia Salutes All Ma- 
rines.” Thanks! 

Lieutenant Commander Leland P. Lovette, U. S. Navy— 
On his very fine and instructive book, “Naval Customs, 
Traditions and Uses,” in which he has put in print many 
of the stories which have been passed down from senior 
to junior for years back. [The Marine Corps Schools 
have adopted it as a text book. | 


(Continued on page 79) 
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An Interesting Survey of the History, 
Managemen; and Curriculum of Three 


Famous Institutions 


B® In the three previous articles of th eries, published 
in THE Marine Corrs GAzetTe in the issues for May, 
August and November, 1933, descriptions were given ot 
the schools which are or have been maintained for the 
educational training of the officers of the Marine Cory 
in the various branches which apply to their profession 


and duties, and also of the special and general service 


schools maintained by the Army and the Navy of the 
United States to which Marine officers are admitted as 
student In the general system of education employed 
to train the officers of the Marine Corps in what is 
broadly styled “The Art of War” there remain to be 
described the higher institutions of learning maintained 
by the Military and Naval Establishment for the edu 
cation of officers in the higher elements of their profes 
sion. ‘These institutions are the Naval War College at 


Newport, RK. [., and the Army War College at Wa 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVAL WAR COLLEGE, NEWPORT, 
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rvival of the fittest” ultimately became good sea- 
| leaders from environment and experience. At 
ite all of the officers of the Marine Corps were 
appointed from civil life. 
burden of debt which weighed down the country 
lose of the war in 1865 made retrenchment man- 
the nation was tired of war and its attendant 
in a large Army and Navy, and a drastic reduction 
rmed forces ensued. The personnel of the Navy 
luced to a low ebb with only 8,000 enlisted men 
Nav and 2.000 in th Marine Corps, the officers 
reduced in rank or discharged and the general 
e ran lower and lower. The Army in turn was 
ed to a strength of 30,000 and all that kept up its 
to fight was the arduous campaigning in the West 
the hostile Indians that vainly strove to block the 
e of civilization as “Westward the course of Em- 
yok its way.” 
During the war the Naval Academy had been moved 
port, Rk. I., where the Midshipmen were quartered 
ented hotel or aboard the old sailing ship Const 
There were no other naval schools and none in 
except the far famed West Point, which fur 
the famous officers that ably led the fighting hosts 
North and the South. In general it may be said 
officers of the naval service, including the Ma- 
faced a serious problem if they were to preserve 
e traditions of the service and hold together a service 
thy to hold up its head in foreign lands. 
et there were many officers who saw the need of 
ntaining study and training against any odds and it 
due to the efforts of such as these that the U. S. 
i] Institute was founded in 1873, “having for its ob- 
ect the advancement of professional and scientific knowl 
lve in the Navy.” The first President was Admiral 
David D. Porter, who had entered the Navy in 1828 at 
ive of fourteen and had served through the Mexican 
and the Civil War and risen to the highest rank. 
One of the founders of the Naval Institute was Cap- 
Stephen B. Luce, an officer who kept abreast or 
ead of the naval developments at home and abroad 
was ever an advocate of higher education and study 
he Navy. The Naval Institute did much to foster 
education among officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
Proceedings published from time to time carried 
les which showed the study carried on by the authors. 
1883 Commodore Luce in a lecture delivered before 
annual meeting of the Naval Institute urged: 


e establishment of a post-graduate course for the study 
ience of war, the object of which would be to pre- 
fficers for the great business of their lives, namely the 
ai operation ol war. 
er a leader in thought and action Commodore Luce 
ng once started the idea of a Naval War College 
ued an active campaign in furtherance of his plan. 
7 was no new thought with him since it is a matter 
record that in 1877 he wrote to the Secretary of the 
advocating the establishment of a school where 
officers could be given a post-graduate course in 
igher branches pertaining to their profession. 
a result of his efforts Secretary of the Navy 
ller in 1884 appointed a board, with Luce as Presi- 
to consider the whole subject and report thereon. 
rhe report of this board, written by Commodore Luce, 
d his grasp of the subject, and some of the state- 
nents contained in the report are worthy of quotation. 
mpaigns that have depended for success upen the co- 
Peration of a fleet: campaigns that have been frustrated 
gh the interposition of a fleet; transfer by water of a 


numerous Army to distant points and their landing on 
enemy’s coasts under the guns of a fleet; the various results 
of engagements between ships and shore batteries; naval 
expeditions which have ended in disaster that could have been 
foretold through an intelligent study of the problem before- 
hand; and the great naval battles of history even from the 
earliest times which illustrate and enforce many of the most 
important and immutable principles of war, should be fully 
examined and rendered familiar to the naval student. For it 
is upon this professional skill in the large operation of com- 
bining and utilizing to the best advantage the floating forces 
of the country, as well as in the more restricted one of an 
isolated command, that our people must rely for the protec- 
tion of their interests and the guard:ng of their extensive 
coasts and coasting trade from the depredations of the 
enemy) ew 

“Naval officers are often called upon on foreign stations to 
exercise diplomatic functions, and are, not unfrequently, re- 
quired to settle or act upon questions involving nice points 
of international law. They should therefore, be carefully 
prepared for this responsibility by an intimate knowledge of 
the enlightened neutrality policy which this country has had 
the honor of introducing and maintaining from the founda- 
tion, and of the principles of equity that have ever charac- 
terized, as well as of the instruments which control the 
intercourse of the United States with foreign powers.” 

These broad statements clearly show what Admiral 
Luce, the Founder, thought as to the mission of the col- 
lege which he fostered and which, due to his foresight, 
energy and perseverance was established by Navy De- 
partment General Order No. 325, dated October 6, 1884, 
which read in part as follows: 

“A college is hereby established for an advanced course of 
professional study for naval officers to be known as the 
Naval War College.” 

Coasters Harbor Island, Newport, R. I., was the se- 
lected site and the old stone building which had formerly 
heen the Poor House was acquired fer the purpose of 
the college. Later a building was erected for the home 
of the college near the original building and this latter 
building with several additions constitutes the present 
Naval War College plant. 

Admiral Luce was detailed as the first President of 
the new institution and he selected as his assistants Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan and Captain McCarty Little, the latter 
officer living at Newport on the retired list from physical 
disability. From the founding of the college up to the 
time of his death in 1915, Captain Little was closely 
associated with the college in its work and development, 
and the success of the work is in a large measure due to 
his work and ability. It is worthy of note here that the 
son of Captain Little is the junior general of the Marine 
Corps, Brigadier General Louis McCarty Little, now 
commanding the First Marine Brigade in Haiti, who 
was the Editor of this magazine from May, 1928, un- 
til May, 1931. 

Captain Mahan relieved Admiral Luce as President of 
the War College when the admiral was ordered to the 
command of the North Atlantic Fleet in the Flagship 
Tennessee. From lectures delivered at the college by 
Captain Mahan his volume, The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, was developed. First published in 1889, 
this book has been republished in over thirty editions 
and is still the standard authority on the subject for the 
naval students of the whole world. 

Another member of the original staff of the Naval 
War College was Captain Tasker A. Bliss, U. S. Army, 
chosen by Admiral Luce on account of the importance 
of cooperation between the Navy and the Army and the 
need for basic study of joint operations. General Bliss 
afterward became Ghief of Staff of the Army and was 
the American representative on the Allied War Council 
in Paris after the United States entered the World War. 

In its early days the college suffered from lack of 
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leo ? irked +] ‘-orowing interest 1 the proper 0 t] 
Corps as an expeditionary force to accompany the Flee 
i to capture and defend Advanced Bases for th 
Fleet and to act as the nece i | trooy djunct of 
present off rs of tl larine ¢ , have tt led the 
) s) the « ( each ¢ { k the « 11 ( il 
this has done much to indoctrinate both the : 


trainine of the Cr 1s an inteo nart of the 
| tabli hin ‘ ait! itt ] ol ‘ ’ ' ; his thy 4 
dination of plas r and the coope ( eff 
1 it requisite tor hi weCe ot ou i ' vot 


From 1900 to 1910 the regular course occupied about 


four months in the summer and the « ( d of 
, fant ] Oo 1 + y +} tft) tte 
seri Ol ectil ci neq ) ( ( tT fi i 
1 1 
dance a carefully selected course of instruct n the 


Art oO} War: tactical exercises on th eame hoard with 
ships and fleets designed to mal t] students famuliar 


with the general lines of conducting operations when in 


touch with the enemy in such manner as to give. the 


greatest advantagt over the enemy in appt ach to battle 


i { 

and in actual battle; strategic exercises or chart prob 
lems involving the movements of ships and fleets ove 
seas to meet an enemv: a course of lectures by Dr. 
George Grafton Wilson, the noted publicist and authority 
on international law, upon subjects pertaining to studies 
of international law particularly applicable to naval ad 
ministration in peace and war; and a series of confer- 
ences upon the various problems presented under the 
various subdivisions of the course in which the members 
of the faculty and the student officers took an active part 

from the lectures on international law and the at 
tendant discussions a series of volumes have been pub- 
lished which afford a ready source of reference as to 
questions involving neutrality of ships and cargoes, rights 


of neutral shipping and duties of commanders of 
and ships in time of war which is of inestimable value 
to the Navy and the nation. 

In 1910 the system of the Estimate of the Sttuat 
and the Formulation of Orders was intr 
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Army War College work in such a 
as to cover the general subjecis of joint opera- 
f the Army and Navy and prepare future com- 
rs in war time to meet problems of this nature 
re certain to arise in any future war. The his- 
the past is replete with failures in national efforts 
the lack of such coordination and cooperations in 


+ 


‘, training and operating the land and sea forces 


the quickest and greatest success which might 
pected from joint effort. 

e Mission of the War College was stated at some 
1 a paper prepared at the college for presenta- 
Congress under the date of December 4, 1925, 
s quoted here for reference: 

Mission of the Naval War College is to furnish a 
ereby naval officers may in peace time study the 
naval warfare and the art of command in rela- 

et The College puts the student through a selec- 

se of reading, lectures, and instruction, and by prac- 
var games teaches him to apply his acquired 

ye on the game board in solving strategical and 
problems: starting in an elementary way and work- 
fleet operations A correspondence course, 


ting of selected material, lectures, and problems tor 


medium of preparing officers in general 


a 


e for the rk of the College or of enabling an officer, 
ecause of his duty has not been to, or is unable to 
the College, to keep up with the developments in 
gy and tactics. Any officer may be placed on the War 
ge lecture distribution list at his request and keep 
t of the special lectures or even of the tactical studies 
tiques of the tactical games. In carrying out this work 
College naturally has become a research and experimental 

ry for naval strategical and tactical practice.” 

' 


Idition to that portion of the course referred to 
ve quotation there are other important fields 
the work of the College. There are the im- 

tud.es and investigations covering the 


f international relationship which is so important 


whole 


he officers in high command both in peace and war 
\nother important phase of the work is the test- 

i war plans which have been drawn by the plan 

ing sections by tactical and strategical exercises and 
problems to determine their feasibility and the 

res that are advisable to bring them nearer perfec- 
\nd finally there is the question of joint operation 

he forces of the Navy with the forces of the Army 
aigns of a major nature involving the employ- 

of large combined land and sea forces in overseas 


he United States Naval War College, the first service 
lege to be established in this country, has done more 

nsolidate and coordinate general thought and study 
e naval profession and its higher requirements 


r all other institutions. This can be broadly 


ted without any detriment to the United States Naval 


as it should be, a preparatory school 
int fair’ the aspirant for the career of a naval 
while the War College is the final post-graduate 
looking toward the higher requirements of com- 


g 
l and staff duties under the Naval Policy of the 
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the general renaissance of the Army which fol- 
| the experiences of the Spanish-American War in 


'S the leaders of thought and progress in the Army 


up the subject of the education of the officers of all 
les and arms of the service necessary to a better 


standing of their varied duties and the requirements 
reot. Already some of the special service schools 


in described had been established and had proved 


their value to the service and the nation, the Naval War 
College as an institution of higher or what is usually 
termed post-graduate study and research had especially 
proved its value in the preparation of war plans which 
were found of great value in the prosecution of the war 
in 1898. A number of officers of the Army who had 
taken part in the work of the Naval War College or who 
had through personal and official interest taken an active 
interest in the work pursued there realized that a similar 
school designed to meet the requirements of the Army 
after much the same fashion as the Naval War College 
was designed and conducted to meet naval requirements 
was a necessity if the needs of higher command and staff 
duty were to be adequately met. Among these officers 
the following are worthy of special mention for their 
efforts to better the general educational standard of the 
Army by founding a War College which would be the 
equal of any such college in the world; General Tasker 
H. Bliss, General J. Franklin Bell and General W. W. 
Wotherspoon; though it is only fair to state that many 
others gave their ardent and active support to the 
problem. 

In September, 1901, Thecdore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent of the United States following the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, and at that time Elihu Root was Secre- 
tary of War. Both ot these keen minded statesmen and 
patriots took an active and intelligent interest in the re- 
organization and upbuilding of the Army the necessity 
of which was plainly shown by the results of the Spanish- 
American War campaign, not the least of these being the 
necessity for a more elaborate and thorough system of 
military education to fit the officer personnel for its duties 
in meeting the requirements of improved arms and mod- 
ern methods. As a result of the efforts of the higher 
officers of the Army who were keenly interested in the 
subject, backed up by the authority of a Secretary of 
War and a President who were sympathetic, appropria- 
tions were secured from Congress and a building was 
especially designed to meet the needs of an Army War 
College for years to come. 

The site selected for the new institution which was 
destined to head the Army educational system was the 
peninsula which divides the Anacostia River from the 
Washington Channel. This land had been a military 
reservation for many years and was formerly the Wash- 
ington Arsenal and later the U. S. Engineers Headquar- 
ters Post and School. Dredging operations to deepen the 
navigable channel furnished the material to raise the 
grade of the whole area and considerable tidal land was 
reclaimed to make a suitable site for the new college. 

The corner stone of the Army War College was laid 
vith appropriate ceremonies on February 21, 1903, the 
principal address for the occasion being made by the 
Honorable Elihu Root, then the Secretary of War, and 
then and since one of America’s greatest statesmen. In 
the course of his remarks on that occasion he said: 

“Other things being equal, the officer who keeps his 
mind alert by intellectual exercises, and who systemati- 
cally studies the reasons of action, and the materials and 
conditions and difficulties with which he may have to deal, 
will be the stronger practical man and the better soldier. .. 

“The same considerations which have led individual en- 
terprise to build up our great universities and technical 
schools, to which the graduates of our schools and col- 
leges resort to perfect themselves in every profession and 
in every branch of applied science, apply with equal force 
to education in the science of war. It is fitting that our 
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Government ld profit by the n which all its citi (a) High command and general staff duty with units 

zx ive learned, that for succes iny business the larger than the army corps 

evolution from the simple to the complex must be accom (b) War Department General Staff duty and duty 

plished by a more perfect system, a more careful selection — the office of the Assistant Secretary of War. 

of agents, and a broader training of the men upon whom (c) Corps Area command and general staff duty, sup- 

fall the responsibilities of control plementing similar instruction given at the Command and 
In these clear words a great statesman, diplomat, law General Staff School. 

er and leading citizen of our country stated the funda Courses of Instruction This college conducts but one 

mental reasons for the existence and continuance of a course of instruction. Officers of the Regular Army take 

national Army War College where mature commissioned — the full course. Certain parts or the whole of this course 

officers of the | 7 \rmy, who had previously completed Mla be taken by qualified otfhicers of the National (Gu 

the courses of study at the special service school of their and Organized Reserves. Students are selected from 


arm and at the Command and General Staff School 
Leavenworth, might have the privilege of rounding out 
their military education in the Art of War and its ap 


(a) Officers of the Regular Army who are graduat 
of the Command and General Staff School 


, , 
have a training accepted as equivalent) ; 
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plications to their duties which would fit them for the 
duties of high command and its attendant staff functions. 

‘The courses at the Army War ( ollege were from the 
first designed to fit officers for the higher staff duties and 
ultimately for the higher commands, leaving to the special 
service schools the details applicable thereto and to the 
Command and General Staff School at Leavenworth the 
preparation of officers for the proper performance of 
their duties in the several arms of the service and in the 
minor staff and command duties. The classes at first 
were very small but gradually increased in size until ap- 
proximately one hundred officers were included in one 
class. 

The stated Mission of the Army War College is given 
in the Army Regulations: 

Mission. The mission of this college is to train officers 
in the following: 


(b) Officers of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserves who are graduates of the Command 
General Staff School (regular course or special 
course ) ; 

(c) Officers of the National Guard and Organizee 
Reserves who are graduates of the Command 
General Staff Correspondence School; and 

(d) Specially selected officers of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. 

In addition to the officers of the Army ordered to 
the Army War College to take the prescribed courses 
a certain number of officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps are attached to each class and these officers 
take the same course under the same conditions as the 
other officers of the class. 

The length of the course is ten months beginning 
in September of each year. 
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ers who complete the course in a satisfactory 
er are given a diploma at the end of the course. 
\rmy Regulations also require that upon the com- 
of each school term a special efficiency report 
h student officer will be made containing the 

riate remarks under the headings listed below: 

De signation of school and course or part of 
course pursued. 

Graduate or nongraduate. 

Proficiency in theoretical training for high com- 
mand. 

Proficiency in theoretical training for War De- 
partment General Staff duty. 

Special aptitude for any special class of duty. 

6. If replies are unfavorable in any particular rea- 

sons will be stated. 

fhe details of the courses are not fixed, there is no 
effort at a fixed and immutable road to higher knowl- 
edge, but the general characteristics of the courses are 
the same. They consist of problems in command and 
n the duties of the several grand divisions of the staff; 
map problems simulating the conditions that might 
pertain in campaigns in different selected sections; 
studies of the campaigns of the past, especially of the 
great campaigns handling of large armies in the field; 
studies in military geography and the effect of national, 
racial and geographical conditions upon the causes and 
conduct of wars; and of a course of lectures upon 
subjects pertaining to the course and to the politics, 
diplomacy and international intercourse of the nations 
of the world. 

rhis magnificent lecture course in which the opinions 
and experiences of some of the great military com- 
n manders, governmental authorities, business and manu- 
facturing experts, political students, astute diplomats and 
pont iar publicists are presented for the edification of 
the staff and student body of the college is amply 
worth all of the time and money expended in the main- 

nance of the college. 

"The plan that has been followed for years at the 
\rmy War College, and at the Naval War College as 
well, of requiring the student officers to present their 

iews on the various problems before the assembled 
coneme body as a basis for general discussion is really 

ulitary forum; and by its application the student 
officer quickly learns to form his opinions on good 
bases, to apply the fundamental principles, to be pre- 
pared to support his expressed opinions with logical 
facts and reasons, and, in a word, to form a just esti- 
mate of the situation. 

‘emembering that the main object of the college is 
to train officers for high command the command course 
in its ramifications of map problems and studies, com- 
ttee decisions, and studies as to the conduct of the 
great commanders of the past under the stress of cam- 
paign and battle, continues throughout the course; 

hile the studies in intelligence, personnel, logistics 

| the procurement and supply of the many varied 

munitions and supplies required by a nation in arms 1s 

carried on in parallel columns as it were the whole 

ming a well rounded study of the Ast of War as 
ed on land. 

r reasons which will be obvious to the reader the 

psis of the course at the college is not given here, 

s it considered desirable to do so as in the case of 
he minor schools where the curriculum is more fixed 
anc less subject to change. From year to year the 
course at the War Colleges changes to meet the chang- 
& -onditions in the strength and distribution of the 


bi 


r 
re 
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armed forces of the nations, in the tensions that al- 
ways exist in international affairs, and in the manu- 
facture and use of the various elements in offensive 
and defensive weapons and appliances. 

Through the shifting years wars and threats of wars 
come upon the international stage with alarming rapid- 
ity which sometimes staggers the imagination, and in 
the effort to meet such unexpected conditions our 
studies of war and its causes should be designed on a 
scale to make us best fit to meet any emergency that 
may arise, and only by patient and unremitting study 
of all the conditions and by the ability to decide quickly 
and correctly when need arrives may great disaster 
be averted or if necessary efficiently met. Such is the 
great object of the War Colleges. 

The policy of the Major General Commandant has in 
view that every field officer of the Marine Corps at 
some time during his career as such will be given the 
opportunity to take the course at the Army War Col- 
lege and the details thereto are made with this end in 
view. The requirement for officers of the Army that 
the officer ordered to take the course must be a grad- 
uate of the Command and General Staff School is a 
wise one and where it is practicable to do so the same 
should apply to officers of the Marine Corps ordered 
to take the course, but it has not been practicable to 
have all officers of the Corps take the course at the 
Command and General Staff School. In any event 
Marine officers before being detailed to take the course 
at the Army War College should be graduates of the 
Field Officers’ Course, Marine Corps Schools, or of 
the Naval War College. To send other officers to the 
Army War College places them under an unfair handi- 
cap as to preparation for the course. 

It is advisable to issue preparatory orders to Marine 
officers selected for the Army War College course 
about a year prior to the date of the opening of their 
course thus giving these officers an opportunity to 
take the reading courses advised in connection with the 
course. Such a preparation will give the officers more 
time to devote to the problems presented in the course 
and to the routine work of the college. 

It is of course not practicable to have all officers 
enter the Army War College with the same degree of 
preparation and prior school work even if such a 
course were desirable, and the variety of subjects 
treated in the course will give ample scope to individ- 
ual knowledge and preference. 

The Army War College ranks high among the similar 
institutions of the great powers and the results of its 
valuable work were amply demonstrated in the World 
War by the excellence of the command and staff work 
performed by its graduates who occupied positions of 
high responsibility in the A. E. F. 

As one distinguished Commandant of the Army War 
College said in an opening talk to one of the classes, 
“It is not claimed for a moment that no officer who 
has not graduated from this college can attain to great 
excellence in high command or in responsible positions 
on the super staffs, but it should be evident that any 
officer, however great his genius and experience, will 
be better prepared to meet every emergency in war with 
the added advantage that the faithful pursuit of such 
investigation, study and application brings.” 

THE ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE 

The Ecole Superieure de Guerre, which has a place 
in France analogous to that of the Army War College in 
the United States, was founded in 1876 with the purpose 
of affording a special course of training and instruction 
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vade the southern German states and speedily separate 


them from Prussia and then gain an easy victory over 


the latter country. 

The French War Ministry assured the Emperor that 
the \rmy was in every respect ready for war 
and to the \rmy, but neutral 

tary observers asserted that the French military system 
was faulty through the lack of a trained military Gen- 
eral Staff and that its army lacked training and cohe- 
sion; while the German forces under a newly perfected 
General Staff system was ready with plans of campaign, 
of its officers and maneuver training 





french 


superior Prussian mili- 


military education 
of its forces. 


Within two weeks Germany had half a million men 


with the colors and an efficient system of supply and 
' transportation, while France had barely half that number 
| of troops at the front and a faulty system of supply and 
transportation back of the lines. The French forces 
| were divided into two armies, one under Bazaine sur- 


rounding Metz and the other under MacMahon in the 
Vosges Mountains, with faulty connecting lines between 
the two armies. The Germans striking at the weak 
points in the French line gained the battles of Woerth 
and Forbach and effectually prevented the junction of the 





cided to organize a complete General Staff composed ot 


especially selected officers who had experienced several 


vears with troops of various arms and who would be 


given a thorough training for their duties by a two 
years’ course at the newly founded Ecole Superieure de 
Guerre, which founded organized for that 
especial purpose 

After 


for the new college of war on 


was and 


selected as the s! 


Paris was 


account of t 


some discussion 


1 c. ‘ 
ne tact 


suitable buildings were available at the Ecole Militaire 
there, tro ps for all purposes of traini: 4 and demonstra- 


officers availal 


] + 
i€ctu&res, 


by 


tion available, 


1 | 
there to conduct courses and 


were experienced were 
and suitable 


officers in 


deliver 
quarters were available nearpy tor rental 
attendance at the college. 

From its foundation in 1876 up to the opening of the 
World War in 1914 the courses at the Ecole Superieure 
de Guerre were continued under the mission to train 

‘-s for duty with the General Staff of the Army and 
ultimately for the high commands and an average 
seventy-five officers per vear were graduated. The course 
varied f two vears to three years, the latter term 


ceT 


from 
being under Marchal Foch as Commandant. 

To the system evolved by the officers who had been 
educated and trained at this school was directly due 
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ms for meeting the German attacks in superior 
1 within sight of 
hip of officers who had been 


he school and their efficient staff organization 


ady ance d to 


1 the German frontier to the river Marne 

il newly organized armies was made in general 
without a break in the battle lines in spite of 
pressure of superior forces, immense losses 
wounded and the decrease in morale that 


ompanies a retrograde movement in battle 
ts v1 iduate S tl e ecole cd : 
ficers for the stafts of divisions, corps and armies, 


instructors of the 


(Guerre supplied all of 


] college came 
commanders of armies or groups of armies, the 
nder-in-chief of the French armies and the com- 
in-chief of the Allied Forces. Thirty per cent of 
the raduates of the Ecole de Guerre taking part in 
r were killed, including twenty-one generals. 
mobilization for the war took all of the staff and 
of the school and consequently its sessions were 
ntinued during the war, to be reopened in 1919 at 
iginal location. The school with all of its depart- 
offices, barracks, stables, riding hall and lecture 
ccupies about six city blocks on the left bank of 
Seine near the FE: ffel Tower. The course covers two 
and the officers of the French Army who take the 


take a competitive examination for entrance, the 
ects covered by the examination being similar to 
vered by the U. S. Army special service schools. 


passing the examination for entrance these off 
serve for a special term of several weeks with one 

the different arms of the service. 
class consists of about one hundred and twenty- 
fficers about twenty-five of them being foreign offi 
ho are allowed to take the course through the 
ich Government. The French stu- 
f major and captain with 


age is between thirty 


— 
ranks ¢ 


jeutenants, and the average 


The classes are divided into groups or committees 
1 ; ee sal . 
the same throughout the year, the work 
ng assigned to these groups in much the same manner 
work in the United States Army War 

The course consists of lectures, map problems, terrain 
exercises, and problems for solution by the individual 
tudent at what is known as “home work” which gives 


the student an opportunity to study the problem free 
from interruption. All of the problems and exercises are 
freely discussed by the faculty and the students. The 
problems and exercises are treated from the viewpoint 
different arms, the whole being coordinated from 
the viewpoint of the General Staff. During the first year 
of the course the problems have to do with the Division 
or one of its competent parts, the second year the work 


tended to include the Army Corps and more atten- 
given to General Staff work. Throughout the 
the importance of this General Staff work is em- 
p ved as the leaders of thought in the French mili- 


ervices considered that the completeness and effi- 

cI of the work of the General Staff saved the day 

f rance. : 

Idition to the technical military instruction there 

y complete course in politics and political geog- 

I especially with reference to European countries. 

structors and lecturers in this course are compe- 

ter vilians from whom the student officers are able 

to n much of the internal and international politics 

or countries of Europe and to a lesser extent of 
ot 


nternational powers: 


There is an excellent course in languages and each 
French student officer is required to study German and 
one other language. At the college there are 
courses in German, English, Russian and Polish, and 
should an officer elect to take some other language the 
instruction in that language is given to him at a school 
of languages in Paris where that language is taught. 

There is a department of Equitation at the school as 
great stress is laid upon riding in the French Army and 
t is considered very beneficial also from the standpoint 
of recreation and exercise. The riding lessons are giving 
out of doors during the summer and in the fine riding 
hall during the winter months. The horses are excellently 
trained and the instructors belong to a special branch 
of the cavalry known as the “Cadre Noir” from the fact 
that they wear a black uniform. The officers of the 
Cadre Noir are detailed as riding instructors at the 
various military schools of France, giving instruction in 
hippology, various types of horse equipment and diseases 
of the horse and the treatment thereof, as well as prac- 
tical instruction in riding and handling horses. In order 
to avoid interference with other branches of the college 
the riding exercises take place very early in the morning, 
in winter by electric light before sunrise. On this ac- 
count and in order that officers may be available for 
the studies and exercises of the course the student 
officers are expected to live in apartments quite near 
the vicinity of the institution. 

During the summer the work all consists of various 
forms of terrain exercises known as “‘voyages.”” These 
exercises cover the special details of each arm of the 
service, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and others, and some- 
times cover from four to ten days. The “groups” of offi- 
cers, faculty and students, go by rail to some selected 
point where they are met by detachments with mounts. 
The “groups” then cover selected areas on horseback, 
being billeted on the inhabitants at villages selected for 
stops over night. The more important of these “voyages” 
cover the northern (German) frontier and the eastern 
(Italian) frontier. There are also “voyages” covering 
military history and the scenes of famous campaigns. 
The similarity of this portion of the course at the Ecole 
de Guerre to the Staff Rides of the U. S. Army with the 
visits to the “Battle Fields of the Civil War” will occur 
to the reader. In fact there is a marked similarity in 
the methods of instruction employed at the military 
schools of the different great powers which conduct such 
a system of military education on a large scale, and this 
is quite natural considering the fact that each nation is 
ever ready to adopt the best from any other nation in 
the developments of military science and the Art of War. 

The following details regarding the course as applied 
to the various arms of the service are quoted from a re- 
port on the Ecole Superieure de Guerre by Major Leon 
W. Hoyt, U.S.M.C., while he was a student at the school. 

In the Infantry course great attention is paid to the use 
of fire power, and the plan of fire, that is, where the projec- 
tiles are going to fall, both on the offense and on the de- 
fense, and on liaison with artillery. In the Infantry course 
the home work was a study of the defensive organization of 
a division, reenforced by a machine gun battalidn and con- 
sisted largely in working out the plan of fire, first from the 
point of view of the division commander, then from the point 
of view of the commanders of the smaller units. The order 
for some of the units was also required. Intone case we 
studied the operations of a battalion of infantry in the 
Aisne-Marne offensive on the actual ground and under the 
officer who commanded the battalion. In another case the 
class was taken on a one day trip to Compiegne, where a 
machine gun battalion (half French and half Indo-Chinese) 
was actually installed in a defensive sector. 

In the Artillery course great attention is paid to liaison 
with the infantry and to the ammunition supply; in nearly 
every situation, offensive of defensive. the organic divisional 
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The class paid a one day visit to the Artillery Museum 
at Fontainebleau. This Museum (not a public Museum 
but a part of the Artillery School) contains every 
of field artillery in use by the French today, 
German models and a few Italian. They put into its fir 
Ing position from its travelling position a 220mm _ gun, 
trained crew on a concrete floor, 


caliber 


most of the 


which took, with a well 
about one hour 

The class spent a week witnessing Field Artillery fir 
ing and maneuvers at the School of Fire at Camp Bitche, 
forty miles north of Strasbourg. Bitche is a large perma 
nent camp constructed before the war by the Germans 
to hold an Army Corps but is now used only as a sum 
mer camp for units of the Army of the Rhine. The pro 
gram followed was most complete. All firing was in con 


formity with tactical situations studied in advance and 
included: 
(a) Defensive fires, barrage, concentrations and unter 
battery 
(b) Offensive fires, preparation, rolling barrage, concentra 
tions and the use of smoke. 


(c) Support of the 
used, the 
ota 


infantry was 
included the use 


infantry; a battalion of 
artillery firing blanks. This 
section of accompanying artillery. 

Besides the above the class witnessed the first hour of 
putting a 155 G.P.F. battery in position and the maneu- 
vering of a battery of 75 portee. 

As regards Cavalry, the French, due to their experi 
ence in the World War, have entirely changed their ideas 
on the employment of cavalry. Mounted action except 
for small units is no longer contemplated and the Caval- 
ry Division has been greatly increased in fire power. 

We had several exercises where cavalry units operated 
both on the offensive and the defensive in conjunction 
with infantry transported in trucks. 

The home work in Cavalry was a study of a division 
on the march that was later used to gain contact with 
enemy forces that had broken through, to delay their ad- 
vance and finally after being reenforced by two battalions 
of infantry and two battalions of 75's, to hold a defen- 
sive front of about ten kilometers. 

In the instruction pertaining to the 


Air Service two 


the class made their 


balloon 


: 
tive balloons, in which members of 


own observations from a captive 

In the course in general tactics and general staff a 
great deal of instruction was giv 
and in the fF contact. The home work in this 


subject covered a division in the approach march, gain 


; 
en in the approach mar 


vaining ot 


¢ } - ee ] 
and the attack 


' 
included a 


ing contact, against a hastily organized 


position, and also supply an 
problem. 
In the 


Issues 


four articles which have 

of the present volume of THe Marine Corps 
GAzeETTE, published in) May, August and November, 
1933, and in the present issue, February, 1934, an etf- 
fort been made to cover the 
brief descriptions of the various schools which 
ployed to give to officers of the U. S. 


1 
SCnOOINY ane 


appeared in the four 


has subject by a series of 
ich are em- 
Marine Corps the 
| theoretical training required to fit them 
for the proper discharge of the duties assigned them un- 
der the general Mission of the Marine Corps as a part 
of the Naval Establishment of 

The general system of education which 
adopted for the officers of the Marine Corps is by no 
means an inflexible routine, laid down by hard and fast 
rules. Rather is it the intention to constantly vary the 
details of the system in such a manner as to keep abreast 
of the changes in arms and equipment afloat and ashore 
and to take advantage of the improvements therein as 
they occur, in order that the Corps may be trained 
meet the peace time requirements of expeditionary duty) 
for the protection of American interests where, when and 
as required, and at the same time ready to form an ad 
quate basis for rapid expansion if and when war comes 
on a major scale. 


the nation. 
has le | 


Education in the work that faces us is a duty that 
not be dodged, for education is progression and the la k 
of it is just as certainly retrogression. 

It is also well ever to bear in mind that there is one 
more great school whose curriculum is not laid down 
book and rule, the term of which is limited only by 
natural lifetime of the students, and the lessons of whi 
while they are the most difficult, are the most lasting — 
the Grand Old School of- Experience. 
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Try It Out 
+ th 


e to recent promotion legislation, there soon will 

rye number of you Marine Corps Officers arming 

elves with alidades, compasses, clinometers, and 

ing boards. With these weapons you will go 

determined to subjugate three or four miles of a 

| roadway and to limit its meanderings to the nar- 

miines of a sheet of sketching paper. 

ronted, little matter what has been your previous at- 

ie about the value of road sketching as an essential 

of your military education, its significance will 

btless increase with the approach of the day set aside 
your practical examination in Topography. 

e« completion of a sketch in the allotted time is a 

y important factor under campaign conditions. 

ir examining board will, therefore, as governed by 

ting regulations, set a limit of time for the comple- 

m of your sketch. And, without exception, you will 

be anxious to gain the benefits attendant upon the timely 

completion of your assignment. 

\fter the last set-up and the completion of the graph- 

representation of your assigned task, there will re- 

main the highly important duty of placing upon your 





seing sO 








ketch a neat and correct legend. Without the proper 
performance of this last service your drawing is worth- 
ess. Your sketch is a message in code. The legend 1s 


the key to its exact translation. The correct apprecia- 
tion of accuracy in the construction of the legend, there- 
cannot be overemphasized, 

‘ is the purpose of this article then to present to you 
9 i method which, if followed, will increase the accuracy, 
id to the neatness, and materially reduce the time re 

ired to draw a suitable legend on your sketch. 
First. secure a small piece of tough white paper or 
cardboard of a size that will fit well in the pocket 
of your shirt or dispatch case. Three inches by six inches 
suitable size. Photographic paper, either single or 


1.1 


ble weight, is ideal for this purpose. 








Then around the center point of the paper you have 
selected, draw a two by three inch rectangle. It is well 
to construct this with the sides parallel to the corre- 
sponding sides of the paper. This is the outline for the 
legend. 

Now draw within the small rectangle a model legend ; 
be sure to include all the necessary data, Figure 1. Ar- 
range these neatly and in their proper places. Be espe- 
cially careful to make the yard and map distance scales 
as exact as possible. For the yard scale, determine the 
length of line required to represent eleven hundred yards 
and place it on the model legend. ‘Then on a thin sheet 
of paper draw a line of equal length and divide it geo- 
metrically into eleven equal parts. ‘Transfer these divi 
sion points to the model by superimposing the divided 
line upon the line you have drawn on the model and 
piercing it with a pin. Complete by dividing the extreme 
left unit by estimation into whatever smaller units are 
desired and numbering the remaining divisions one to 
ten consecutively from the left. 

In constructing the map distance scale it is helpful to 
total the distance to be used for each of the degrees from 
one to ten inclusive and plot this distance on the model 
first. Then divide the whole line into its proper parts. 
Thus, 1° slope .69 inch; 2° slope .35 inch; 3° slope .23 
inch, ete., total 2.02 inches. This all may be quite ac- 
curately done with a rule having tenth inch divisions. 
You will recall that the same M.D. scale may be used 
for any sketch made according to the normal system of 
scales for U. S. military maps. 

The above completed, take a sharp needle and, holding 
it vertical to your model, pierce it through at the points 
A, B, C, and D. Also pierce all the division points on 
the hundreds of yards and map distance scales. If de- 
sired the extremities of the guide lines for the printing 
also may be marked. 

You are now able to place an accurate outline for your 
legend in any position on your sketch. Just place the 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Speeding It Up 


‘ ri ? ‘ t% ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the © » stab t a civarette. t ‘ 
() eave trom the rn Horse | ; 
) appeares the Army Reyiste Capta 
‘ ; | ee f. 
e I l poem Inv a i¢ aga j he 
no i i fel] ww vl iduate tt the ¢ i! >< ol ( 
C1 il Cal back 
lhe various scenes which met his eve might have been 
duplicated in any Remount Depot o1 Mounted Service 
chool fo his right front, a group of non-commis 


ioned officers and privates were impressing a mule with 


the desirability of standing still when a blind was 
drawn over his eyes The proce a imple lhe 
mule was placed on the brink of a small precipice about 


three adjusted and the 
mule, by 
finding that, when he did move, he usually fell over the 
small cliff, the mule seemed to learn his lesson rapidly 


\nother 


pac king rations and cargo, using the 


feet high The blind was then 


time honored methods, induced to move; afte 


group occupied 
awbuck pack sad 


dle known to every cowboy and prospector between the 
Mississippi and the Pacifi ()n the 


mule, named, aptly, 


ground near the 
center of activities,—a disillusiones 
Rebel, 


shapes 


reposed a large number of tin cans of various 
and SIZES, sacks SUppo ed to contain rations and 
whatnots, and two large bays, with iron loops at then 
mouths. These last, developed by two Marine non-coms* 
during the second Nicaraguan Campaign, were the pan 
niers (called by the initiate “pioneers” ) into which the 
various components of the load were to be packed, and 
the panniers slung, one on each side, to the pack saddle 
there to be secured with appropriate but simple lash 
ings. 

Still another group, under the covered picket line, 
busied itself with applying bandages of various sorts to 
a somewhat reluctant subject, a horse by the name of 
Boy Friend, who regarded all these proceedings with ap 

\t the time Bud’s eyes lighted on him he 
a partially completed full size rag toy; a 
bandage encircled his throat, another covered 


prehension 
resembled 


Derby bandages embellished all four legs and a large 
compress, consisting of several layers of sacking, was 
secured to his back, while a student strove manfully to 
apply a “Maltese Cross” bandage to his off hind foot 
\s the patient was traditionally opposed to having his 
feet picked up, the proceeding was not without interest to 
the observer 


‘ er - 
\t a little distance a rider was busy coaxing a re 


a 5 é - 
mount down a small slide, while at another spot a per 
1 ) 1 1 1 + oi . 
spiring officer labored with a colt on the end of a lor ore 
(,unnet sergeant (Cre ] N the é (, r 
se eant ( ¢ Will ill 


itself with the problem of 


(*¢ ) { } 
the po r Slow trot: Ho-o-o ‘ 1 ‘ 
te mie} ! ) ter comnien tne uir | 
t ‘ er ( t cy I ers off the 
nstructor p t of 
J rom the blacl nit snop « le iK ¢ md 
Ot appropt! ite actl t ind from the ness roo < 
the voice of the instructing non-co! supervising 
vork of a neophyte on a McClellan saddle, and in 
persing vords of wisdom with account of what 
General Pershing said to the squadron quartermaster 


| 


the march into Mexico (‘‘When I was in the Cavalry, 


et ) 

\t the sound of footsteps, 
behold one Patterson, Captain of Marines; “Short: 
favored few, and the pre siding genius of the place 

Nice plant you | 
of it all?” 

“Well, you see it’s this way. The lad over there y 
the colt on the longe is breaking him, or trying to 

| the little hill 


So's the chap who's riding his horse down 
The gang pushing the mule off the bluff are trying to 


1 lio \\ at’ } ee 
iave here, Shorty What's the idea 


teach him to stand still when 


can pack him, and the gang with the tin cans and canvas 


he’s blindtolded, so they 


bags are learning how to sling a pack on a sawbuck 


saddle, the whole being on a mule of uncertain dispo 
sition and no morals, so that said mule can not, under 
any circumstances, rid himself of said pack. The boys 
with tl } 


+ 
t 


ie bandages are not dressing 


tend a fancy dress ball 


he horse up to at 
They are learning how to put 
bandages on the various parts of his anatomy, and by 
the way, I'll have to get a letter of commendation for 
That horse kicks 


and frequent when people fool with his feet 


the lad who put that one on his foot. 
sudden 


In the bull ring is a class 


Very good subject, indeed 
some day be 


of non-coms who may stable sergeant 


~> 


Right now I suspect they wish they had volunteered to 
learn movie operating, but they'll get over that before 
long. Everybody here, by the way, has to learn to ride 
a horse, as well as to shoe him, treat his injuries 
mend his gear. The blacksmith shop at this moment 


contains a class of 


young men who are learning 

‘ ntl art f - -~ 1 Ly ‘ o 1 + ieee spate ae | a . g 
rentie art OF normal snoeing, and to our rear is a group 
which is learning how to sew one piece of leather 

pean Camis, OEP, NN a stitch in a bicht of tl sled 
anotner without taking a stitch in a Dpignt ot their p 
7 | S| 1 7 . | 7 
leys—that 1s, they will learn if that peerless instru: 
and accomplished raconteur, Sergeant Nystrom. 
tae d tae ¢ + + +1 , 1 tar , - ; } 
i ] li } € ( l L ile be€ ee STOTIES iT ~ f 
riences dur ng the Old PD son the hor ler \ t count 

| 1 

¢ + ct + + ve ‘ o tt y f cy » | ) j { T iy « 
ior lames at one ociock, at d will ] ave two platoor S 
Company Officers down here at one thirty. there’s 
ittle going on around here. Do I answer vour questior 


Howell turned his head to 
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if t | i ted t r ) 1 \ 
f pia I Ih¢ oO id it} t } ‘) tnt 4 | 
} ) Ne bun ) ) ere in the } ' ' 
( ( Ct) yie Wi: yrie ( tne 
l eve } ou ent to Feile f ( ye | 
1 | 
1 ( ’ | 1 Qjril ent there mr tive ‘) t rit 7 rt? ( 
@ ( ( ‘ c¢ ou 1 ( ) t ) 1) pif 
f ( re ( fort f | e ¢ 
ere j et oll | ratnen ¢ pect e f ‘ ( ve 
: ——- | | , 1 ron » 4 ; ae 
nywa' instead Of througn a doo Oo ve Im youl 
‘) 1 ¢ Joe te to ce nothing but b if I ty ( I 
| 4 ‘ 11 ’ ’ hinat ¢ , | 
‘ f ‘ ‘ if yf ee i cu f f , , ) ) ‘ 
earned | might ell be it Ca post. Bric 
( , 
, 
Well ul ee it th i t a later date | tr 
to il wir curiosit revardinyg 1 J nautica | 
, 
the present, just remember that t seven thirty tomo 
‘ 
row morning, you and | will go down to the river front 
and ce a mulated torced inal nm ho ( re 
( pier t] CTODIANE MIMOKE CT et 1] l Ht) 
\ | 1 1 1 
bt tiny t! larine uid Viarine ( ning boldly 
' ' 
through the url Constructive ol course and scaling 
| | | eee 
the heights beyond. be very interesting and instructive 
, ater w an ¢ Baan tr tl oe ee 
al ure you PACT We Can YO Gown to f° GOCK, ana 
‘ | "+ nel ‘ . ' +4 
if you're very good and wont ask too many question 
; ae: “ie eae rt 
I'll show you the lighters we have under experimet 
1 1 , | 1; ¢ 1 we- “| t 
hor jandmnyg troop ane Supple and Weapons, aiso Tile 
tall ve use to unload horses 
) P sare P P . y "1! . 
But vou ask—why all this horse business? I'll try 


to answer you fully 


“We have trom time to time, an operation to which 
we give the name of expedition. If it drags out over an 
extended period, or a large enough area, we call it a 
campaign. When people stop getting killed and things 
settle down again it becomes an occupation, and when 
everybody goes home to cure up the malaria and _ tick 
bites, it becomes a withdrawal. (Good examples of thes 
operations were furnished in San Domingo, Nicaragua 
and Haiti, during our time in the Service 


Now let's talk about the expeditionary and campaign 
stages. Whena Marine outfit lands on the beach in one 
of the countries where we do most of our work in peace 
time, it usually becomes necessary to move certain units 
into the back country to a greater or less extent, to con 
solidate our position. Right away we begin to need 
transportation. Most of these countries have few rail 
roads, and the roads, in districts where pacification is 
most needed, are terrible beyond description. But we 
use the railroads when we can, and motor transportation 
as far as it will go, and then we have to depend on the 
good old pack mule, so the unit quartermaster gets busy 
and commences buying up animals. He usually finds 
that the forces opposing the Marine landing force have 
scooped up all the good ones on their way to the hills, so 
those that are left are both of inferior quality and high 
in price. I’ve seen places where, before landing, the 
best horse in town could be bought for twenty dollars, 
but let the force quartermaster put out a feeler and the 
least he’d have to pay for something with a leg on each 
corner and the barest spark of life would be about ninety. 
But, finally, let us concede that he, being a good rustler, 
has succeeded in corralling enough animals to move 
his supphes and the weapons and ammunition for the 
troops. They may not be of good quality, but theyll 
serve—they've got to. As for equipment, he may have 
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riddle rie ( e quite a tew ot the pon S176 ns 
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re, but the ont fit the little mule who live 
1 1 7 
twee the trop Colonel Phill Ds has designed a sa 
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‘ , er Pr ‘ Tie 
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periority over the Phillips, however: You can buy 
quantities from almost any miner’s or prospector’s suy 
) tore ( ery ¢ ( tor 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 14 ? i t pact j ers. larric! i (jT 
1 . } . e » 
er quickly an ered—there arent at (Ot « 
4 ] $ ] | 
( CT! rif) ili ii¢ ( ( Cali OC AL a man {9 is ( 
1 1 7 1 
i roop ciert nthe ( iirVv. or mavix i sig! cor 
: : 
! na Field Artillery outfit. Your quartermaster t 
tnes¢ rent out 1 iriou 1obs, finally tells them the 
. A and one ' ther gnartsont ay; a 
{ iO, and gyoes on to one expedaients I Col 
b] | F 
once in a blue moon somebody runs across a man 
has shipped over from one of the Mounted Services, wl 
IS Ol real Liu ; I kn if four or five such, but they are 
1 1 1 ’ 1 
exception to the general rule, as it isnt normal tor 
: i : , P | = ] 
man who is making good in one branch to change t 
- +} And 7 ] rar f -retes } ] 
anotner \nd if, DY rare goose lortune one sucn doe 
- , | a A ad ie ” | al 1 
turn up he 1s worked so hard that he almost arops 
] 1 
1) tracks 


‘So, our quartermaster, having now gotten togethe 
his animals and equipment, is forced to hire native pack 
ers and drivers or turn the animals over to the tendet 
mercies of a few picked Marines with supposed expe 


rience with animals—probably, to judge from subsequent 
results, the animals the candidates reterred to were Jer 
ey cows or Belgian hares. But either alternative is bad 
Your native may understand his animals. He may also 
be lazy, drunken, unreliable and independent. Not being 


a soldier, he is a lability in case of combat. Being 


native of the country his sympathies and loyalty are oper 
to considerable question. In most cases he doesn’t 
speak Ienglish, and although you may find an interpreter 
of sorts, the results are not ideal. Taken by and large 


[ think the Marine handlers and packers, ignorant 
though they may be at the outset, are the best bet. Par 
don me, if I swell out my chest, so to speak, but most 
Marines, given a new job, try their best to make good 
at it, and with a little sympathetic instruction and as 
sistance, turn out pretty well after so long a time 
mentioned instruction. That’s a scarce commodity; al 
though not so scarce as formerly. You must remembet 
this outfit isn’t the Cavalry, and most of our Captait 
and Lieutenants haven't had time to learn much about 
the horse game, what with sea duty, navv vard duty and 
the like, four out of five of these are likely to be as 
unversed in the mysteries of pack and aparejo as ar 
the men under them. But, by trial and error everybo 
muddles along somehow, the manner of their muddling 
being a strange and wonderful process. For instance 
knew a chap in Nicaragua who was faced with a job like 
this. He was given a bunch of mules and horses. 
a large quantity of equipment, and told to operate pac! 
trains between his post and two or three smaller on 
things going, but was disturbed to find that the ho: 
wore off his mules about as fast as the skin wore off the 


\fter two or three ludicrous beginnings he finalls 


backs. He-had horseshoes. but no one knew how 
put them on, although several tried with disastrous 


sults. So he finally evolved a system which worked pe 
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He got himself just twice as many mules as he 


keep his convoys going, for he discovered 


took nature about as long to grow new horn on 


fs as it did to grow skin on the backs or bellies, 


rdinarv care. So, when a convoy came into his 
turned these mules into pasture—rented for the 


t- 


at a scandalous rental—until they were ready 


ad again. Of course, there were some losses 
crew-worms getting into the pack sores and some 


fs developed deep cracks, SO he had to buy 


more to keep his trains up to strength and running 
This process continued until he had three 
r convalescent animals in his pasture for every one 
\bout this time, John Thom 


out 


had on the trails 


book on Jeb Stuart came and somebody 


his pasture ‘Company @.’ 


1 


sut that was no isolated case. It was happening all 


he theatre of operations, and although it was 


n the taxpayer, it Was the only method we could 
to keep our people on the trail, and remember 
every ten miles of trail covered by our patrols 

ipply trains in that country at least four were cov- 

with horses or mules 

the individual either; 1t was 


foreseen, and 


wasn't the fault of 
feature of the situation we hadn't 
When you and I were small boys, every- 
as a matter of course, knew how to handle a horse. 
everybody as a matter of course, knows how to 
a car. You and I know how to do both, as do our 
and those in the Service who are our 
the younger 
when these lads were 
«| loose with a bunch of horses or mules, they acted 
he motor vehicle principle—fill em up with fuel and 
and operate ‘em as required; when they’re not 


Mpora4ries, 


and seniors. But we overlooked 


led go away and leave ‘em just like leaving your car 
I knew one bird who left about twenty- 
] 


yarage. 


» mules in a paddock about two hundred feet square, 
h no teed and a trickle of water about as big as that 


line down there, for three days. Two of them 
why more didn’t, I don’t know. When he 
to account he expressed great surprise over the 


Was 


nreasonable attitude of his superiors; the mules weren't 
irking, he said, so why did they need to eat? 


Some of them had weird ideas about packing, too. 
was a chap over to the east of my station, who 


supplying me by pack train. Of course, he soon 


nd out that you can’t pile the whole load on top of the 


e's back, and that you've got to have the same 
int of weight on one have on the 
One day I noticed a large bunch of rocks lying 
| the place where one of his trains had unloaded. 
iry developed that they were ballast. Say he had 


side as you 


ree crates of tomatoes, weighing thirty pounds each, 


boxes of bacon weighing twenty-five pounds each, 
seven boxes of hardtack weighing about twenty 
ls each; the whole comes to three hundred and five 
ds, which can be loaded on two of the little mules 
have in that country for a short haul. He'd 
out his problem in this wise—on mule number 
he put his three tomatoes, two on one 
and one on the other. With the one case of toma- 
he packed a sack containing thirty pounds of rocks 

umber two carried the three boxes of bacon and 
of the boxes of hardtack, the bacon on one side and 


cases ot 





the hardtack on the other, plus fifteen pounds of grade 
‘A’ rocks. Mule number three was lucky—he carried 
four boxes of hardtack, two on a side, and he tripped 
merrily down the trail, praising whatever deity he wor 
shipped that his load was light. But, finally, some 
body evolved the scheme of opening the crates and tak- 
ing out the cans, wrapping them in paulins or putting 
them in sacks (when they were to be had), and loading 
an equal number on each side. Later came the panniers 
which you see down there, and | got no more rocks, for 
which I was grateful—I had enough already. 
“Now, you may think these incidents were excep 
tional. On the contrary, they were typical of our ex- 
periences during the first part of the campaign. The 
cheering thing about the whole business was that people 
profited by their mistakes, to the best of their ability. 
Of course, as | have said, horseshoers and saddlers were 
as scarce as feathers on a frog and of people versed in 
the ordinary principles of horsemanship, animal manage- 
ment or first aid there was a great dearth. By the way, 
I think I saw as many rope burns as I saw brands on our 
animals down there. But what we are trying to do now 
is to introduce a little leaven of experience into our peo 
ple, so that, when we hit the beach for our next ‘banana 
war’—as one of my friends calls it—we'll have a few 
people with more than that little knowledge which is 
said to be a dangerous thing. It certainly will save us 
money, and it may save a few lives, for if we can reduce 
the time necessary to accomplish our mission we can re- 
duce the time of exposure to bullets, dynamite bombs 
and blackwater fever by a proportionate amount. 

“Have J, in the course of my ramblings, answered 
your question 7” 

“You have, and I’ve kept awake through it all. But 
you might answer a few more. For instance, just what 
do you teach 7?” 

“Well. we start them all out with the same sort of 
instruction. We have to do that in this outfit, because, 
not being Cavalrymen or Field Artillerymen, they 
probably don’t know which end of a horse kicks. They 
ride for two hours a day, and on top of that they learn 
how to saddle and bridle, groom, feed and water, also 
to pack a mounted man’s roll, to stretch a picket line and 
do all the chores that are second nature to a man in the 
mounted service. On top of that they get some instruc- 
tion in first aid, hygiene and related subjects as well 
as in anatomy—enough of the latter, say to enable them 
to tell the difference between a gaskin and a stifle, to 
tell a horse’s age by looking at his teeth, to know why 
the front legs break down before the hind ones, why 
you shouldn’t water after feeding and why two small 
feeds are better than one large one. As to feeding, they 
learn the difference between good and bad samples of 
feed, both American feeds and the stuff we are likely to 
have to use abroad. We have samples of these in the 
lecture room. Also, they learn how to change from 
one feed to another, and what grasses are good for graz- 
ing and vice versa. They do a little shoeing. Each man 
is given a set of fitted shoes for his horse, and required 
to remove the old and tack on the new ones, as he would 
have to do in the field if he lost a shoe while with a 
small patrol which had no horseshoer. Also, we give 
them some work with the rifle and pistol, mounted. Of 
course, this isn’t the Cavalry and I don’t expect to see any 
Marines participating in mounted charges, but a mounted 
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articles have been written on the subject involv- 
ng and the defense of advanced bases. In all 
The scarcity 
ation on the part aviation will play in landing 
is due to the fact that aviation can do very lit 
anything to help a landing force. If our ground 
sever need help from aviation they need it during the 
and establishment of a beach head. With our 
ent facilities, aviation can not enter the picture until 
head is established and terrain suitable for flying 
is captured. 
From the standpoint of aviation and its influence in the 
re over any kind of military engagements, we should 
ider it as a major factor both in offense and defense. 
rst. The airplane is the best weapon to use against 
nemy airplane in the offense or defense. Owing to 
haracteristics it always must act on the offensive re- 
lless of the ground or surface situation. 
nd. The airplane base for Marine Corps opera- 
s, like the Navy, must be mobile in order to accomplish 
ission of service to the arm of which it is a part. 
Third. Marine Corps can not expect the fleet to detach 
carrier to assist in taking or defending an advance base, 
at least if the fleet is threatened or has an enemy fleet to 
eck out and destroy. The Navy can not divert valuable 


tle has been said about aviation. 


CO 


Speaking of Shooting 


HEADOUARTERS U.S. MARINE CORPS 
WASHINGTON 
20 November, 1934. 
The Major General Commandant. 


Major Bert A. Bone, U.S.M.C., Field Service 


School, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J 
The Commandant. 

ect: Extract from Report on Fitness for period 1 

April to 3 October, 1934. 
There is quoted below for your information an ex- 
from the report on fitness rendered in your case for 
period 1 April to 3 October, 1934, by Captain Adol- 
Staton, U.S.N., Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. 


The detachment under Captain Bone’s command 

steadily improved along all lines, culminating in a 

ze of glory by making an all time Navy record on 

bi R. B. P. His battery of six 5-inch made only one 
E 


4 ; 7 
n 48 shots—all 





guns.” 
This outstanding accomplishment, reflecting dis- 
to your credit, is most gratifying to the Major 


bgt ; ; 
al Commandant, who takes pleasure in commending 





tonnage allowances as laid down in treaties for building 
a carrier for the Marine Corps. 

Therefore in order to use aviation with our Fleet Ma 
rine Force in all operations, we must have some sort 

In order not to disturb the fighting power 
violate our treaty agreements there 1s but 

\ FLIGHT DECK TRANSPORT. A 
transport designed and built for our Fleet Marine Force. 
It may be necessary to build several, but let each have 
a flight deck and storage space for planes, gasoline, oil, 
bombs, ammunition and spare planes, along with shops for 
the repair and overhaul of planes, engines and armament. 

If, in the pictures as drawn by the many articles written 
on advance base operations, the Fleet Marine Force has 
to fight for the advance base, aviation could give no as- 
sistance until a foothold has been gained and then it is 
likely that the terrain for proper landing fields would not 
be available and seaplanes would have to be used. Rough 
water, bad weather, increased maintenance, and more 
man power necessary to operate seaplanes would be a 
hindrance to maximum efficiency. 

On the other hand, if the Fleet Marine Force had its 
own flight deck transport it could make aerial reconais- 
sance, bomb fortified areas, lay smoke screens and hinder 
enemy observation and bombing raids on our ships and 
landing force. Aviation would be in the picture before, 
during, and after the operation. 

The flight deck transport could be brought inside the 
advance base and protected by our ground installations 
and continue flight operations, being ready to move and 
vive assistance in a new theater. You can readily see 
that without a flight deck transport, aviation can not give 
its maximum effort in assisting a landing force. 


of mobile base 
of the fleet o1 


one alternative 


Public Relations Affairs 


® The Major General Commandant has recently ap- 
proved the printing and distribution to the Corps of a 
pamphlet, “/nstructions for the Gathering and Distribu- 
tion of News in the U. S. Marine Corps.” This pamphlet 
gives an outline of the duties of Contact Officers, which 
every post, station and detachment of Marines is required 
to maintain—for handling news stories and Public Re- 
Intions affairs. This is the first pamphlet of this kind 
that has ever been issued to the Corps. Therefore all 
officers interested are advised that a copy of same can 
be seen in the office of the Commanding Officer. 


HAVE YOU READ? 
CANNIBAL COUSINS 


By Captain John H. Craige, U.S.M.C. (Minton, Balch 
& Co., New York, N. Y.) 


For those of us who have served in Haiti it will recall 


many familiar scenes and happenings. $2.75 
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WHEN WE RODE CAMELS TO CAMP ROOSEVELT 





A Ship-to-Camel Operation 


copied tc) show 


8 ‘The 


what our people did “in the olden days.” 


Interesting report 1 


following 
LOMOWIIIE 


Vac hia 
| Any 


January 


yey Se 
\t sea: Lat. 24 43 35 58 EE 
30, 1904 


1. I have the honor to submit the following report for 


the information of the Brigadier General Commandant, 


U.S. Marine Corps. 
2 On November 6, 1903, I was detached from the U. 
S. S. San Francisco to take passage on the U. S. S. 


Machias to Djibouti, French Somaliland, to command the 
Marines of the escort of a diplomatic expedition to Abys- 
One sergeant, two corporals and four privates of 


sinia 
the U.S. S. San Francisco and twelve privates of the U 
S |: > Brooklyn were also ordered to the Vac hias for this 
duty. On November 18, I landed at Djibouti with these 


1% Marines, a hospital steward and five sailors, reported 
to Lieut. C. L. Hussey, U. S. N., commanding the entire 
expedition, and went into calnp, awaiting transportation 
The following morning at six o'clock the command em 
train for Dire Daoua, the end of the 
The command 


barked on a railway 
railway, which was reached at 7 I. M 
went into camp here for one day to prepare for mounted 
duty, assigning mules according to weight of each man, 
fitting saddles and getting the mules accustomed to white 
riders. The following 21) the 
outfit was packed on camels and the command ready to 
march by 6 A. M 
ride of 32 miles 

mounted service and made an excellent appearance riding 
into Harrar, met and escorted in by Ras Makonnen (km 
peror Menelik’s nephew) and thousands of his warriors. 
\s our camels did not arrive until the next day, the offi 
cers and men were quartered for the night in Ras Makon 
The next day we made camp a mile from 
the gate of Harrar. On November 23, Makonnen, 
escorted by a large force, visited and inspected our camp, 
and expressed himself as highly pleased; he was evidently 
delighted at having the guard paraded. He had then col 
lected at Harrar a very large force which was about to 
leave for the expedition against Mad Mullah. The fol 
lowing morning we were off again by 6 A. M., on the 
return trip to Dire Daoua, which we reached before night, 
another march of 32 miles. Although this trip is gen- 
erally made in two days, and our men unaccustomed to 
riding, they were, with the exception of one private, ready 
for duty the next morning; this one private was returned 
to the Machias as unable to endure the trip to Adis-Ababa. 
We remained in camp here, “Camp Scott,” until Novem- 
ber 29, engaging our camel caravan, in which Lieut. Hus 
sey was beset with endless difficulties, the camel man of 
the desert being a person without business or civilized 
ideas. On that date our caravan of 46 camels and 45 
mules left Dire Daoua to start on the long trip to Adis- 
Ababa. Lieut. Hussey planned to get from one watering 


morning (Nov camp 


Harrar was reached before night—a 
The men quickly adapted themselves to 


nen’s palace 


Ras 


place to another by each day’s march. Our first camp | 
a small amount of water supplied from shallow wat 
second was by a stream of water. The caray 


| 
holes - our 


was composed of three sections: one section Arabs, one 
section Abyssinians and about thirty of the camels fr 
the Dankali tribe (the most savage and rebellious people 
There were three routes; the mountai 
Upon breaking camp after our secor 


of Ethiopia ) 
desert and middle 
stop, the Arab and Abyssinian camels were ready first, and 
Lieut. Hussey went ahead with them to select the next 
camp site, leaving the most of the command in rear with 
me to see camp cleared up and to follow up the Dankali 
camels, whose leaders were troublesome from the begin- 
ning. At this point the trail divided, the right being the 
beginning of the desert route, the left the middle route 
(part desert and part mountainous) which was the one we 
decided upon. I had noticed that Lieut. Hussey had taken 
the advance by the left route, but when the Dankali men 
were ready to start they took the right trail, whereupon 
I stopped the camels and the haban (chief camel man) 
informed me that he was going by the desert route; | 
ordered him to follow the advance; then an exciting dis- 
cussion between the haban and our interpreter took place, 
during which with the help of the men with me, I got the 
camels started by the proper trail and sent all but four 
men to follow them up, but they only went a short distance 
when all the camel men leaders (there were two women 
leaders) left their camels and came to the rear and an- 
nounced that they were going to quit the caravan and go 
to their homes. I did not detain, but bound their chief 
hand and foot: when the Dankali saw him bound, 
they rushed toward us with their spears; the four marines 
with me had dismounted and I ordered them to load and 
aim over their saddles; looking into the muzzles of our 
rifles and revolvers the spearmen halted; in this situation 
the chief was told that he could go our way voluntarily or 
be dragged. He finally consented to our demands and 
from this time on we had little difficulty with the Dankali 
men \t one of our camps in Dankaliland, their King 
visited camp and demanded 100 talers ($47.00): when 
refused, some of his people threatened an attack, and dur 
ing the night there was an alarm; after a midnight recon- 
naissance, we felt fairly secure. 

3. Upon arrival at each camp site the camel loads were 
placed in separate piles near together, and the camels and 
the cameleers slept with these charges during the night 
we pitched tents around the caravan and staked the 
mule lines outside the line of tents; the stores had to be 
guarded and a sentinel was necessary over the mule line 
on account of wild beasts howling about the camp dur- 
(;uard duty, therefore, fell rather heavily 
()n the march tw 


men 


ing the night. 
after the fatigues of thé day’s march. 
Marines were constantly on guard over the lions and el 
phant tusks which the Emperor was sending by us to t! 
President. 

4+. I was the commissary officer of the expedition ; fur- 
nished with an excellent ration from the Machias and aug- 
mented with the results of our hunting, the men lived ver 
well. The camp kitchen was, much of the time, suppli¢ 
with antelope, guinea fowl, digdig, etc.; with one shot 
brought down, on one occasion, enough guinea fowl for a 
mess for the whole command. The Governor or Ras of 








JANUARY SELECTION BOARDS 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Washington, D. C., December 11, 1934. 


Major General John H. Russell, Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
President, Senior Selection Board, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Navy Department, Washington, 
mG: 

Senior Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps. 


subtrect: 
!. A Selection Board, consisting of yourself as presi- 
lent and the following-named officers as additional mem- 
bers, viz: 

S. Ma- 


Brigadier General Randolph C. Berkeley, U. 


rine Corps, 

Brigadier General Louis McC. Little, U. S. Marine 
Corps, 

Brigadier General Douglas C. McDougal, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 

Brigadier General Richard P. Williams, U. S. Marine 

Corps, and 


Brigadier General David D. Porter, Adjutant and 
Inspector, U. S. Marine Corps, 


and of Major John M. Arthur, U. S. Marine Corps, 
as recorder, is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., on Monday, 7 January, 
1935, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, for the 
urpose of recommending for promotion eligible officers 
of the rank of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, and 
‘or the purpose of recommending an officer of the rank of 
colonel for appointment as head of the Adjutant and In- 
spector’s Department of the Marine Corps, in accordance 
with the Act of May 29, 1934 


2. The following oath or affirmation will be adminis- 


tered to the recorder by the president of the Board: 


“You, John M. Arthur, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will keep a true record of the pro- 
eedings of this Board. So help you God.” 


The following oath or affirmation will then be admin- 

red to the President and the other members of the 

rd by the recorder, Major John M. Arthur, U. S. 

rine Corps, who is hereby empowered to administer 
oath or affirmation : 


“You. and each of you, do solemnly swear (or 
‘nrm) that you will, without prejudice or partiality, 
d having in view solely the special fitness of officers 


d the efficiency of the naval service, perform the 


duties imposed upon you as provided by law. So help 
you God.” 


3. The names of all officers eligible for consideration 
for selection for promotion and for appointment as head 
of the Adjutant and Inspector’s Department of the Ma- 
rine Corps, together with their records, will be furnished 
the Board when it convenes. The Board is informed 
that such officers may not appear before the Board in 
connection with the consideration of their names. 


4. The Board will recommend one (1) officer of the 
rank of colonel for appointment as head of the Adjutant 
and Inspector’s Department of the Marine Corps. 


5. The numbers of colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
majors to be recommended by the Board for promotion 
to the next higher grade will be made the subject of a 
separate communication which will be attached to and 
made a part of this precept. 


6. The proceedings of the Board will be conducted, in 
so far as may be practicable, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Naval Courts and Boards. The report of the 
Board shall be signed by all the members and shall certify 
that the Board has carefully considered the case of every 
officer eligible for consideration by the Board, and that in 
the opinion of at least four of the members, the officers 
therein recommended for promotion are the best fitted of 
all those under consideration to assume the duties of the 
next higher grade, and the officer recommended for ap- 
pointment as head of the Adjutant and Inspector’s De- 
partment is the best fitted of all those under consideration 
to assume the duties of that office. In determining an 
officer’s fitness for promotion, administrative staff duty 
performed by him under appointment or detail, and duty 
in aviation, or in any technical specialty, shall be given 
weight by the Board equal to that given line duty equally 
well performed. The names of the officers recommended 
for promotion and the name of the officer recommended 
for appointment as head of the Adjutant and Inspector’s 
Department shall be entered in handwriting. 


7. The Board may, in its discretion, designate for re- 
tention on the active list until the end of the next fiscal 
year, as authorized by section 7 of the Navy personnel 
act of March 3, 1931, any officer who has lost numbers 
or precedence and has been promoted after suffering such 
loss. 


8. The recommendations of the Board shall be re- 
garded by the members and the recorder as confidential. 
The record of proceedings of the Board shall be for- 
warded to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
direct, but not before ten days have elapsed from the date 
of the convening of the Board. 


CLraupe A. SWANSON. 


See Sry Sey 
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Orrice OF THE SECRETARY 


LEAVES NAVY DEPARTMEN1 


Washington, 12 October, 1934 


Brig. General Rufus H. Lane From: The Secretary of the Navy 


To: Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector, 
U. S. Maring 
Corps. 

Via: 

The Major 
General 
Commandant 


Subject : 


Retirement. 

1. On 31 Oc- 
tober, 1934, you 
will have at- 
tained the statu- 
tory retiring age 
of sixty-four 
years and, in ac- 
cordance with 
the provisions of 
UU. §. Cede 
Supplement VII, 
Title 34, Section 
324, Title 5, Sec- 
tion 47a, and the 
Act of Congress 
approved 29 
May, 1934 ( Pub- 
lic No. 263, 73rd 
Congress), will 
be transferred to 
the retired list 
of officers of the 
United States 
Marine Corps 
from 1 Novem- 
ber, 1934. 

2. You will, 
therefore, on | 
November, 1934, 
stand detached 
from Headquar- 
ters Marine 
Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and 
from all active 
duty, and will 
proceed to your 
home, reporting 
your arrival and 
address to the 
General Com- 
mandant. 

3. For more 
than forty-seven 
years you have 
rendered distin- 
guished service 
to your country. 


- amid friends, flowers and files he “hauled down his flag at midnight.” Early in your 











EM CHANGES HEADS 


eer, as a junior Marine officer on Admiral Sampson's flag- 
», the New York, you participated in all engagements of that 
ip with the Spanish shore batteries and in the destruction of 
imiral Cervera’s squadron at Santiago de Cuba. Later, you 
.w active service in the Philippine Insurrection. With the pas- 
we of years, you performed duties of increasing importance and 
responsibility with that uniformly high degree of excellence char- 
acteristic of your entire service. Outstanding among these may 
be mentioned your service as Adjutant of the Second Marine 
Brigade in Santo Domingo, and as head of the Departments of 
Foreign Relations, Justice and Public Instruction of the Domini- 
can Republic from 1916 to 1920, forawhich you were especially 
commended by the Department. During that time, you reorgan- 
zed the educational system of that country and placed it on a 
sound and practical working basis. 
$+. In January, 1923, the President appointed you The Adju- 
tant and Inspector of the Marine Corps anda signal mark of 
confidence—reappointed you to that office in 1927 and again in 
1931. Your term of office has been characterized by wise coun- 
sel, exceptional judgment and ability in handling difficult prob- 
lems confronting the Corps, and by high ideals and devotion to 
duty. The Department takes this occasion to express its ap- 
preciation of your long and distinguished service, and to wish 
you many years of happiness in your well-earned retirement. 
5. The travel herein enjoined is necessary in the public service. 


/s/ Claude A. Swanson. 


Ist ENDORSEMENT 


Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 31 Oct., 1934. 


From: The Major General Commandant. 

To: Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant and 
Inspector, United States Marine Corps. 

Subject: Retirement orders. 


1. Delivered. 
2. Your devotion to your Corps and Country has been out- 
standing, and both the Marine Corps and the Government are 
fortunate to have had the benefit of your wise counsel and ever 
watchful service. The ability, fairness and judgment given to 
the solution of the many problems relating to the efficiency and 
welfare of the Corps will be gratefully remembered always. 
3. You have earned the confidence and affection of officers 
and men alike. I view your separation from the active list 
with regret and a deep sense of loss, which feeling is shared by 
the entire personnel. On their behalf I extend you sincere 
wishes for long life, excellent health and continued happiness. 


John H. Russell. 


—CEREMONIES— 


‘Vith promptness but regret the Major General Commandant 

| the Staff assembled in the file room of The Adjutant and 

pector’s Department on the afternoon of the last day of Octo- 
and bade farewell to Brigadier General Rufus Herman Lane, 
' for the past quarter of a century has been a familiar figure 

und Headquarters. 

eneral Russell read the complimentary retirement order 








ARRIVES 


Colonel David D. Porter 


. . . to him it was the same old story under 
a new title. 


from the Secretary of the Navy, and his own whole 
hearted endorsement of it. Mr. Charles L. Snell, 
Chief Clerk of The Adjutant and Inspector’s De- 
partment, read a set of good-will resolutions carry- 
ing the signatures of eighty-six of General Lane’s 
co-workers. The testimonial expressed sincerely 
and profoundly the reluctance with which they 
viewed General Lane’s leaving, adding their good 
wishes for his happiness. He was then presented 
with a large box of his favorite rose bushes for his 
garden. Colonel David D. Porter presented Mrs. 
Lane with an attractive basket of chrysanthemums 
and a corsage of orchids in behalf of the person- 
nel of The Adjutant and Inspector’s Department. 
In his message of farewell to his Department Gen- 
eral Lane expressed very feelingly. his appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient service which the mem- 
bers of his office force had rendered to him during 
his long administration. The ceremony of retire- 
ment was concluded when all of the personnel 
attached to Headquarters filed by and extended 
to General and Mrs. Lane their best wishes for 
many happy and comfortable years to come. 

The Association adds its wish that only the 
fortunate things in life will cross the trail of the 
Lane family. Ep. 
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JANUARY SELECTION BOARDS 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Washington, D. C., December 11, 


To Colonel Meade, U. S 


President, Junior Selection Board, U. S. 


lames | 


Ma- 


rine Corps, Navy Department, Washington, 
I), ( 
Subject: Junior Selection Board, U. 5 Marine Corps. 


1. A Selection Board, consisting of yourself as presi- 


dent, and the following-named officers as additional 
members, viz: 
Lieutenant Colonel Junian C. Smith, U. S. Marine 
Corps, 
Lieutenant Colonel Allen H. Turnage, U. S. Marine 
( Orps, 
Lieutenant Colonel Lyle H. Miller, U. S. Marine 
Corps, 
Lieutenant Colonel Ralph J. Mitchell, U ~ Marine 
Corps, 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter G. Sheard, U. S. Marine 


( Orps, 

Major Lemuel C. Shepherd, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Major Shaler Ladd, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Major William P. T. Hill, U. S. 
and of Major Omar T. Pfeiffer, U. S. 

as recorder, is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy 

Department, Washington, D. C., on Monday, 7 January, 

1935, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, for the 


Marine Corps, 
Marine Corps, 


purpose of recommending for promotion eligible officers 
of the ranks of captain and first lieutenant, in accordance 
with the Act of May 29, 1934. 


2. The following oath or affirmation will be adminis 


tered to the recorder by the president of the Board: 


“You, Omar T. Pfeiffer, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will keep a true record of the pro- 
ceedings of this Board. So help you God.” 


The following oath or affirmation will then be admin- 
istered to the president and the other members of the 
sjoard by the recorder, Major Omar T. Pfeiffer, U. S. 
Marine Corps, who is hereby empowered to administer 
such oath or affirmation: 


“You, and each of you, do -solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will, without prejudice or partiality, 
and having in view solely the special fitness of officers 
and the efficiency of the naval service, perform the 
duties imposed upon you as provided by law. So help 
you God.” 


3. The names of all officers eligible for consideration 
for selection for promotion, together with their records, 
will be furnished the Board when it convenes. The 
Board is informed that such officers may not appear be- 
fore the Board in connection with the consideration of 
their names. 


4. The numbers of captains and first lieutenants to be 
recommended by the Board for promotion to the next 


1934. 


Marine Corps, 


higher grade will be made the subject of a separate cor 
munication which will be attached to and made a part 
of this precept. 


5. The proceedings of the Board will be conducte 
in so far as may be practicable, in accordance with tl 
provisions of Naval Courts and Boards. The report of 
the Board shall be signed by all the members and _ shall 
certify that the Board has carefully considered the case 
of every officer eligible for consideration by the Board, 
and that in the opinion of at least six of the members, the 
officers therein recommended for promotion are the best 
fitted of all those under consideration to assume the duties 
of the next higher grades. In determining an officer's 
fitness for promotion, administrative staff duty performed 
by him under appointment or detail, and duty in aviation 
or in any technical specialty, shall be given weight by 
the Board equal to that given line duty equally well per- 
formed. The names of the officers recommended for pro- 
motion shall be entered in handwriting. 


6. The recommendation of the Board shall be re- 
garded by the members and the recorder as confidential. 
The record of proceedings of the Board shall be for- 
warded to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
direct, but not before ten days have elapsed from the 
date of the convening of the Board. 

CLAUDE A, 


TENTATIVE PROMOTION LISTS— 
January Boards 


SWANSON. 


Existing Vacancies 


Next Higher Grade Next Total Number Or 
> 


Rank Prior to 30 June 1935 Higher Grade Promotions List 
Colonel 0 l ] 
Lieut. Colonel 6 4 10 
Major 5 & 13 
Captain — 65 
Ist Lieutenant _ 125 
ELIGIBLE LISTS FOR HEADS OF STAFF 
DEPARTMENTS 
Number to be placed on A. & I. List I 
Number to be placed on O.M. List 0 
Number to be placed on P.M. List 0 


NUMBER ELIGIBLES 

*Colonel—16 (Line List) Colonel Chandler Campbell 

Lieutenant Colonel—47, Lieut. Colonel Charles Barrett. 

Major—85, Major Field Harris. 

Captain—185, Captain Floyd ~ennett. 

First Lieutenant—176, First Lieutenant W. R. Williams 
* All Colonels eligible for consideration for selection as 

heads of Staff Departments. 


Officers listed above (Eligibles) are last officers eligi!) 
in each grade. 
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rovince through which we were passing often sent a 
er or sheep to our camp, and as we neared Adis-Ababa, 
camp was the scene of a long procession of blacks 
ig into camp carrying on their heads baskets of food— 
sents “by command of the Emperor.” Our kitchen 
‘fit consisted of a boat stove with a few additional uten- 
| bought at Port Said and two chop-boxes measuring 
ut 3 ft. by 2 ft. with a hinged lid and tin lined com- 
tments for sugar, coffee, salt, pepper and parts of bro- 
cases. The boat stove’s portability made it desirable 
it served very satisfactorily, while the “chop-box”’ 
ed an excellent idea, for which Lieut. Hussey was re- 
| sible. 

About noon, December 18, we halted at Shola, one 
hour's march from Adis-Ababa, where we were met by a 
nchman acting as one of the mperor’s counsellors ; 
we shifted into special full dress uniforms here and in the 
ifiternoon started into the capital. The hills and plains 
were covered with thousands of warriors and chiefs fan- 
tastically dressed in lion or leopard skins and decorated 

lion manes or ostrich feathers, waiting to receive 
us: each warrior carried a rhinoceros hide shield, a spear 
and a rifle; there was no uniformity about the manner in 
which the pieces were carried, but there seemed to be a 
barbarous idea of alignment of the warriors across the 
plains, as some of the chiefs carrying lone slender sticks 


al 


rode along the lines whacking a too eager warrior back 
into his place in line. They were all well mounted on 
splendid Arab horses or zebra-like mules, many richly 
caparisoned. Amidst the greatest confusion of warriors 
and the din of trumpets and tomtoms, our men rode along 
in excellent formation and splendid appearance for about 
an hour and a half until the Gebi (Emperor’s palace) was 
reached, where the command dismounted and following 
the diplomatic representatives entered a long audience hall, 
at the opposite end of which Emperor Menelik II, sitting 
on his feet and nearly buried in cushions, received us. 
fhe hall was packed with distinguished looking warriors 
in their savage costumes and heavily armed. From the 
Gebi we were escorted to a “palace” and large compound 
which was assigned to us for our stay at Adis-Ababa. 
Here our camp of fifteen tents was made and _ called 
‘Camp Roosevelt.” During our ten days’ stay, details for 
escort duty were constantly in demand for the Commis 
ner going to the Gebi for audiences with the Emperor 
or paying calls on the diplomatic corps. 
6. On December 24, the Emperor visited camp, and 
tting in my tent, looked on with apparent interest and 
questions while I put the men through a few drills. 
(‘pon taking leave the Emperor presented the Mene- 
lik Medal to all the enlisted men and the Star of Ethiopia 
Lieut. Hussey and me, all of which were turned in to 
Commanding Officer, U. S. S. Machias, Senior Officer 
l’resent, upon our return to the coast. 
7. On December 26, the expedition left Adis-Ababa 
the return trip to the coast, which was accomplished 
thout notable event, arriving at Dire Daoua January 
23, 1904, and at Djiboyti January 15. The return trip 
done in less time by taking long marches, resting 
one day; reveille was generally at 3:00 A. M. On 
occasion reveille was at midnight in order to reach 
ter the following day. On three occasions we camped 
h only the water that we carried. 
During two months in Abyssinia we made more 
n forty camps and hoisted the United States flag in 
ly forty different places where it had never been seen 
re, and in striking tents at all these camps and trans- 
ting our equipage by camel or mule caravan for 650 


miles we lost nothing but a few tent pegs. Although 
often only filthy water was available, it was always boiled 
and we had no sickness severe enough to stop the cara- 
van. On one occasion one man was poisoned by some 
animal during the night and could not be moved in the 
morning ; the caravan went ahead, leaving one camel, one 
tent and a few commissary stores with the hospital stew- 
ard and myself, and in the afternoon we took our patient 
to the next camp. 

9. On January 15, all the mules used for this service 
(mounted), branded with “U. S.” on the right hip, were 
turned in to Lieut. Hussey to be sold, the command there- 
by being dismounted. 

10. Upon returning to Djibouti the command went 
into camp for one day and two nights before returning 
aboard the Machias. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Grorce C. THorpe, 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Commanding Marines of Abyssinia Diplomatic Expedition 
The Brigadier General, 
Commandant. 
U. S. Marine Corps. 
NOTE: After thirty years Colonel Thorpe was permitted to 
wear his medal by Pubiic Resolution No. 52, 73rd 
Congress, approved June 27, 1934. 


Prize Essay Results 
FIRST PRIZE: Ist Lieut. Harold D. Harris, U.S.M.C. 
SECOND PRIZE: Ist Lieut. S. T. Clark, U.S.M.C. 
THIRD PRIZE: Ist Lieut Arthur W. Ellis, U.S.M.C. 


The above results represent the majority vote of the 
soard of Five Officers. There were seventeen essays 
submitted. 

Chemical agents in their various phases of military 
value appeared to be the most popular topic. Historical 
Military examples were next popular. 

Several authors submitted lengthy but slightly modi- 
fied passages from military text books. Except for one 
or two essays submitted the remainder will appear in 
future issues of the GAZETTE. 

No Honorable Mention standing was made due to diffi- 
culty in reaching a decision. 

The Major General Commandant is very well pleased 
with the interest shown in this competition. 

Ep. 
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maller and fully mustered Reserve 
The following named reserve officers, line and aviation, 
will be on active duty on 15 December, 1934, at the place 


indicated 


Place ot Duty 


Vame Kank 
LINE 
Fordney, C. L. Major CQ, Central Reserve Arca 
Chicago 


Jackman, J. C. Captain Hqdgqtrs., D of P, 100 Har 


rison St., San Francisco 
\VIATION 
South, H. D. 2nd Lt. NAS, Anacostia, D. C. 
Salmon, J. 1 Ist Lt NRAB, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peters, C. J. Captain NRAB, Great Lakes, III 


Ist Lt NRAB, Grosse Ie, Mich 
Schlapkohl, C. J. Ist Lt. NRAB, Minneapolis 
Reynolds, Ferry Ist Lt. NRAB, Long Beach, Calif 
Stedman, L. B. Captain NRAB, Oakland, Calif., & 
Hadgtrs. D of P 


Heath, D. W. st 


Mangrum, R. C. Ist Lt NAS, Seattle, Wash 
Sweetser, W. Ist Lt. NRAB, Squantum, Mass 
Haynes, R. M. Ist Lt. NRAB, Opa Locka, Fla 
Marshall, W. F Captain Aircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Barber, W. B 2nd Lt. Aircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Bullock, H. H. 2nd Lt \ircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Grevemeyer, W. H. 2nd Lt. Aircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Gordon, H. H. 2nd Lt \ircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Howarth,Jr., J. E. 2nd Lt. Aireraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Luers, C. R. 2nd Lt \ircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Rainey, D. M. 2nd Lt. Aircraft 1, FMF, Quantico 
Booth, J. A. 2nd Lt. Aircraft 2, FMF, NAS, 


San Diego 

Fretwell, J. E 2nd Lt. Aircraft 2, FMF. NAS, 
San Diego 

Ross, ©. ¢ 2nd Lt. Aircraft 2, FMF, NAS, 
San Diego 

Truesdale, H. W. 2nd Lt. Aircraft 2, FMF, NAS, 
San Diego 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


( th t ( cirectiot ( t ( ] | 
Mitchell, USMC, Warner Brothers are king ar 

) picture. wus \larine Corps pers nel Its f ‘ < 
Devil Dogs of the \ir.”’ 


found not professionally qualified are hereby extended to 
include and authorize promotion to the grades of leuter 


ant commander and leutenant, and the retirement of lieu 
tenants and heutenants (junior grade). The number to b 
recommended for promotion to each such grade and to be 
placed upon the promotion list shall be furnished the sele 
tion board for that grade by the Secretary of the Navy 
and shall be the number of existing vacancies in the grade 
concerned plus such additional number, if any, as the needs 
of the service may require 

Section 2. The lieutenants (junior grade) who on June 
30 of the year of the convening of the board shall have 
had three years’ service in the grade of junior lieutenant 
shall be eligible for consideration for selection for pro 
motion to the next higher grade. 

Section 3. That the board for the recommendation of 
line officers for promotion to the grades of lieutenant cor 
mander and lieutenant shall consist of nine officers on the 
active list of the line of the Navy above the rank of con 
mander, not restricted by law to the performance of shor 
duty only, at least one of whom shall be a rear admir: 

Section 4. That for the purpose of extending secti 
3 of the Act of March 3. 1931 (46 Stat. 1483: US 
Supp VII, title 34, sec. 286a), to officers below the ran 
of heutenant commander, the said section is amended 
that the length of service therein prescribed shall be four 
teen years for lieutenants and seven years for lieutenants 
(junior grade): Provided, that no officer of said ran 
shall become so ineligible prior to June 30 of the secor 
calendar vear following the date of this Act: And f 
vided further, that the restriction on the number of 


? 


voluntary transfers in anv fiscal vear to the retired list pre 
scribed in section 7 of the Act of March 3, 1931 (46 St 

1484; U.S.C., Supp. VII, title 34, sec. 286e), shall not 
apply to the grade of lieutenant and lieutenant (junior 


grade ) 
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# e following educational facilities for Marine officers 
1936-1937 | e beet ir? red: 
[>I TE SCHOOL, NAVAL ACADEMY, 
\) APOLIS, MARYLAND 
~ lents t “Ay veal 


7 a : 
Student, first year 
dp 
second yeal 


nt, second year 


POST GRADUATE SCHOOLS (CIVIL) 


itical Engineering 1 Student 
ineering 1 Student 
‘ ] “Tf d t 
\ ( 1 ] “sf le nf 
) ~+ anit 
\ iz? COLLEG!I 
Course 1 Student 
( rse 1 Student 
Course 1 Student 
VAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
BELLEVUE, D. C 
3 { unication ] Student 
UNDER INSTRUCTION ABROAD 
nese language Student, first year 
e language Student, first year 
Chinese language Student, second year 


] 
] 
l 
language 1 Student, first year 
l 
] 
] 


' ian language Student, second year 
Ecole de Guerre Student, first year 
Kcole de Guerre Student, second year 
Spanish language 2 Students 
[ATION, PENSACOLA, HEAVIER-THAN-AIR 
[ Marine Corps 30 Students 
(. S. Marine Corps Reserve 30 Students 
ARMY INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
: 2 Students 
‘ ARMY WAR COLLEGE 
3 Students 
TY COMMAND & GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 
6 Students 
OTHER ARMY SCHOOLS 
30 Students 
he Major General Commandant addressed a letter 
] to the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, on October 


10€)24 | oa 
34, as foliows: 


l. Hereafter the tours of duty of officers of the 
rine Corps on the Asiatic Station will be two years 
officers above the rank of major, and two and 
half years for officers of the rank of major and 
w, computed from the time of departure until the 
e of return to the continental limits of the United 


+ 
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EMBLEM OF SERVICE 
TANDING shoulder to shoulder,—one pro- 
tecting the welfare of the citizens of the 


United States, the other protecting the welfare of 
the automobile owners of the Nation. 


The American Automobile Association is happy 
to congratulate the United States Marine Corps 
on the occasion of its 159th Anniversary, and is 
proud -of the fact that A.A.A. membership 
comprises a large and representative group of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel. 


Service and protection to automobile owners for over 
32 years. Ask our representative to explain the 
advantages of membership. 


. * 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This advertisement contributed by W 04 Turrentine 


A.A.A representative at i NS Varine headquarters 
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FULLY INSULATED 
HEAVY CAST IRON CONSTRUCTION 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTER 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
LONG SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


ROBERTS & MANDER STOVE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 





SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1934 





[he Secretary of the Na reports that the estimates 
CSxpt diture tor the fhiseal Cal 1935 lO running the 

AV ‘ will he $165 Ae! 29 97 

(jn November 21, 1933, Lt. Comdr. T. G. W. Settle 
United States Nav accompanied by Maj. C. L.. Ford 
ney, United States Marine Corps Reserve, made trat 


flight in a 


world’s 


a 
balloon to an altitude of 61,237 feet 


altitude 


1 ' 
priCTS 


etting thie record.” 


Marines, a regiment with a 
June 30, 


Phe Fourth 
94 officers and 1,668 enlisted men, on 


tationed at Shanghai, as in previous years 


been 


In the Marine Corps provision was made in_ the 
\ppropriation Act of 1934 for 1,023 officers, 154 com 
missioned warrant and warrant officers, and 15,343 en 


listed men. In the act for the fiscal year 1935 provision 
is made for 1,023 officers, 151 commissioned warrant 
and warrant officers, and 16,000 enlisted men. 

“The Marine Corps personnel bill was enacted on May 
29, 1934 This act, with a few places the 
Marine Corps in regard to the distribution, promotion, 


exceptions, 


retirement, and discharge of commissioned officers under 
the same conditions as are provided by law for com 
Navy It 
Marine Corps 

The placing 


missioned officers of the line of the is believed 
that the application of selection to the 
will result in greatly increased efficiency 
of second lieutenants in the same status as ensigns by 
providing for their promotion to first lieutenant after 3 
years’ service 1s a wise provision and fulfills a need which 


has existed for a number of years 


GUAM 

“The native population of the island of Guam on June 
30, 1934, was 18,994. This is an : 5 
the previous year. 

“The general health conditions which prevailed dur 
ing the fiscal year 1934 were very good. With the ex 
ception of one contract dentist, all medical attention is 
naval officers are rendered 
free of charge. The annual physical examination of all 
school children was continued. At the end of the fiscal 
year there were maintained 8 lepers at the Culion leper 
colony, and 5 insane patients at San Lazaro Hospital. 

“The island government expended $46,065 on educa 
tion, to which was added the $12,426 appropriated by 
the Federal Government. There are 28 public schools 
employing 167 native teachers and having a total en- 
rollment of 3,971. 

“Copra is the principal export. During the year there 
were exported 1,874 tons, for which there was received 
$38,637. This was an increase of 250 tons over the fiscal 
year 1933, but a decrease of $5,106 in the amount re- 
ceived, due to the drastic drop in price. 


increase of 517 over 


given by whose services 


YMERICAN SAMOA 
lhe native population ot American Samoa on une 
? 1()2A 4 ( 1 1 —- P 4 ] - P 
IUD, 1954, was 10.690, wWhnicn Was about tne same as t 
previo eal 
1 1 ’ 
Public healt ine anitary conditio e continue 
, 1 — 1 . 
to be maintained at a mgn standard b naval medi 
P és ‘ ‘ , - 
iuthoritie here are no civilian physicians and tl 
: 
native population treatec thout cost 
: ‘ = 
here ire ZO pub Ic S¢ Oils eMploying 51 teache 
: ds ‘ 
I whnort fy re 4 te lhe publi cnoo} enrollment 
' 2 ) ) ry 1. ; 
pril 1, 1934 is 2,186 lhe island government e» 
vended $16,968 on education during the year 
Copra is the principal export During e fiscal ye 
I I > 
there were exported 609 tons ot copra, for which there 
P . ] 1 it . . P “os 
was received $16,259. This represents an increase over 
{ 4 c ar * 1 
the previous year of 7 tons, but a decrease in the amount 


Ca 
received of $2,510, which is due to the drastic drop 


price 


NOTICE 


EN PEDITIONARY MEDAL 
IN CHINA 


FOR SERVICE 


September 24, 1934, has been approved by the Major 
General Commandant as the terminating date for the 
award of the Expeditionary Medal for service in China as 
authorized in Marine Corps Manual 8-11(nn). How- 
ever, this medal is not authorized for issuance to Marines 
whose service in China was in Shanghai on/y during the 
periods covered by the Yangtze Service Medal 

The Major General Commandant has also rescinded 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of a circular letter to all Commanding 
Officers dated December 12, 1932, which prohibited the 
award of both the [-xpeditionary Medal and the Yangtze 
Service Medal to an individual for service in China be 
tween September 9, 1924, and the present time. Ther 
fore, Marines who served in Shanghai during the periods 
covered by the Yangtze Service Medal and were also on 
expeditionary duty in various places in China any time 
between September 9, 1924, and September 24, 1934 
will be eligible to both the Yangtze Service Medal and 
the Expeditionary Medal. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE INTERNATIONAL 





MERCHANT MARINE PROBLEM 





Its Bearing on Our Political and 
Economic Security—Its Relations to 


the American Navy 


B On Navy Day, October 27, 1934, important messages 


were delivered to the American people by such dis- 
tinguished officials as the Secretary and Assistant Secre 
tary of the Navy and the Acting Chief of Naval Opera- 
ns. It is a striking fact that in advocating a full Treaty 
Navy, they all laid particular stress on the need of an ade- 
American Merchant Marine. Speaking before the 
National Foreign Trade Convention on October 31, the 
Secretary of Commerce stated that “The Department of 
Commerce, charged with the statutory responsibility of 
fostering and developing the American Merchant Marine, 
seeking to provide a policy and program that will give 
the United States a Merchant Marine second to none in 
the world.” Addressing the same Convention on Novem- 
ber 1, Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., stressed the fact 
that “The Navy and the Merchant Marine are interde- 
pendent and should be administered with that idea in 
mind.” The United States Chamber of Commerce in a 
poll of its entire membership a few months ago received 
a practically unanimous vote in favor of the proposition 
‘The United States should give continued support to 
he upbuilding and maintenance of an American-owned 
Merchant Marine suitable and adequate as a naval auxili- 
ary in the event of war.” Many of our largest civic or- 
inizations (such as the Daughters of the American Re- 
lution and the American Legion) have repeatedly taken 
definite stand in favor of a first class American Mer- 
chant Marine. The National Foreign Trade Convention, 
its final declaration adopted on November 2, devoted 
pecial attention to our national shipping policy, insisting 
adequate Merchant Marine. Among other things it 
| that “American ships for the carrying of our exports 
imports are an indispensable part of our foreign trade. 
hout them there can be no security for our commerce 
n times of peace or war.” 
: In the basic Merchant Marine Act now in effect, the 
4 yress of the United States has declared that “It is 
ssary for the national defense and for the proper 
wth of our foreign and domestic commerce that the 
ted States shall have a Merchant Marine of the best 
pped and most suitable types of vessels sufficient to 
the greater portion of its commerce and serve as a 
| or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
rgency, epee yx! to be owned and operated privately 
: izens of the Unite 7 States ; and it is hereby declared 
F t the policy of ion United States to do whatever may 
3 cessary to develop and encourage the maintenance 








of such a Merchant Marine.” Subsidies have been pro- 
vided to help achieve this objective. The 73rd Congress 
has wisely provided for the building up of our Navy un- 
der existing treaties, in order that, as Secretary Swanson 
has so well said, it shall in fact be second to none. Every 
student of the subject realizes that the Merchant Marine 
is an essential part of a Navy. 

Official and unofficial leaders in naval matters, com- 
merce and in civic organizations are generally agreed 
to the necessity of maintaining a first class American Mer- 
chant Marine. Hlowever, at the present moment, our 
Merchant Marine is definitely inferior and what there 
is of it is being subjected to increasing attacks at home and 
abroad. It is well known that it is deficient in types, num- 
hers and speed of vessels to serve as a balanced unit with 
our Navy. It is further recognized that the majority of the 
vessels in our Merchant Marine are practically obsolete, 
inadequate and uneconomic in present day competition in 
the field water transportation and foreign commerce. 

soth from the angle of the Navy and foreign trade, the 
Merchant Marine is an outstanding international prob- 
lem. Organized international attacks have been made and 
are being made against our Merchant Marine, with stress 
laid on international factors. The program of the late- 
lamented London Economic Conference included thinly- 
veiled threats against continued aid of the American Goy- 
ernment to its Merchant Marine. Proposals have been 
made only recently for another international conference 
where these matters can be “discussed.” The Merchant 
Marine Problem is and should be an important item in the 
international naval discussions now going on in London. 

It is obvious that the status of our Merchant Marine 
and its relations to the Merchant Marines of other na- 
tions is a matter of importance to any student of naval 
affairs or foreign commerce. While leaders in these fields 
have studied and understand the role of the Merchant 
Marine, the average citizen seems to ignore its important 
implications. Hence it was thought advisable to prepare 
this general survey of the basic factors of the problem, 
both national and international, and with particular stress 
on its relations to the Navy. The present time seems to be 
particularly appropriate for such a survey because of the 
combination of circumstances which has recently reopened 
the matter to general public discussion. Last August a 
very distinguished official of our government raised the 
very definite question of whether it would not be advisable 
to discontinue governmental aid to our Merchant Marine 
and “leave to foreigners” a trade in which our natural 
advantages “are not as great as in other forms of pro- 
duction.” This was apparently a proposal to allow our 
own Merchant Marine to decline still further and give still 
more carrying trade to foreign ships which he suggested 
can handle it better and more cheaply than we can. (At 
the present foreign slips carry already two-thirds of our 
trade). Secondly, an Inte ‘rdepartmental Committee of the 
United States Government has recently been appointed to 
resurvey the entire question. Thirdly, simultaneously an 
official investigation of the present subsidies is now under 
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the impossible, namely, to build up in a hurry a hug 
fleet which was at least sufficient to serve the purpose of 
the war. Let us not forget, however, that this effort cost 


us three billion dollars!) Many experts agree that the 


possession of a first class navy is one of the best wavs 


keeping us out of wat Dhere are not so mat t! it re live 
that a Merchant Marine is also a most vital factor 
ache ving the same purpose It is believed that the pos 
S¢ mon Of an adequate Merchant \I irine would not onl 
have done much to keep us out of the World War. but 


furthermore, it might have exercised a very sa 
in decreasing the length and scope of the war in Europe 
itself 

Our statesmen from the very earliest times up to date 
have uniformly stressed the need of an adequate Merchant 


Cor trolled the Merchant Marine E 


The war that was “to end all. wars,” “to eli 
armaments’ and “‘to insure extensive international « 
nonuc cooperation” has had the following concrete re 
| ven the 1 st opti Sti pt son now ad te that /rff 
progress has heen made towards abo shing War a 1 t 
rmaments are rapidl creasing rather tl deere 
It is generally acknowledged that few of the problems 
ng dangerous international frict have been solve 
, 
that the existing situation is so critical that it wou 
take much to light the fuse of Var inanu he ot I 
of the globe. After many vears of fruitless effort, 


7 7 7 - r 
maxed by the sudden and compiete collapse of the [wor 
al 


Economic Conference), we have now come to realize 





extensive international economic cooperation consist } 











ations behind the scenes have been devoting 

ves everish struggle to | up their own 

rests and national defense. As all the lead 

ns realize that an adequate Merchant Marine 

economic self-sufficiency and national 
1 have done all possible to expand and mod 
r own Merchant Marine. For example, the 

hed 73,000-ton super-liner Oucen Mary was 

e by a British government grant of fifty mil 

rs, part of which may be applied to a new sister 

the same dimensions. The French Government has 


subsidized the construction of the Normandie, 
vhen put into service will probably be bigger and 
even than the Oueen Mary. The French Govern- 
hin the last few months has granted additional 
for other French ships not already aided. The 
Government has contributed heavily to the con 
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tion of a group of super-liners, including the Kex 
Conte di Savoia. The German Government is back- 
Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd 
with their Bremen and Europa. The Japanese Gov- 
ment has recently expended a large government sub- 
for the scrapping of 400,000 tons of obsolete ships 
the construction of 200,000 tons of new high speed 
In the past five years, Japan has built 39 

the most modern and speedy cargo ships. All except 

have actually been put into service and these will be 
elivered in the near future. Most of these cargo ships 
ive the unusual speed of 18 knots and are powered by 
liesel motors. All of them would make excellent naval 
uxiliaries and in straight commerce they would find few 


: irgo vessels 


ngerous competitors. 

The Netherlands Government, the Spanish Govern- 
ent and the Greek Government have entered the field 
support of their national Merchant Marines. And so it 
es throughout the world. The actual results produced 
date do not give the entire picture. The latest official 
report from the highest British authority (Lloyd's Reg- 
ster), issued in October, reveals that 1,300,000 tons of 
chant ships are under construction throughout the 
world. Great Britain is building 600,000 tons (46 per 
cent) while the United States is building 22,000 or 1.7 
yr cent! In new construction we are outranked by Great 
iritain, Japan, France, Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
sweden and Italy. In our proportion of this new tonnage 
here is not a single real competitive merchant ship; it 
sists largely of tow boats, barges, dry docks and tank- 
We are not only not doing any more new building 
large part of the ships that we have at present on 
register are junk—obsolete, uneconomic, inefficient 
slow ships that have little chance in commercial com- 
tion and are inferior as naval auxiliaries. Senator 
performed an important public service in pointing 
recently that, unless something drastic is done, within 
pace of approximately five years most of our Mer- 

Marine will be completely out of the picture. 
should be obvious to every thinking American that 


more than ever before in our history, not only should 
£11 1 7 


1ed and adequate support be given our Merchant 

ne, but that that support should be administered in 

a fashion as to insure that we have a really adequate 
: hant Marine. It is a matter of economic and political 
Ee | death that we have a first class Mer lant Marine. 
q ed and subsidized against increasing subsidized for- 
Hs petition, which would otherwise drive it com- 


m the seas. Its failure would not only be a dis- 
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w against our domestic as well as foreign trade, 











but at a time when war threats fill the air, it would serious- 
ly impair our national defense. 

The law of the land provides that for reasons of na- 
tional defense and trade we must have an adequate Mer- 
chant Marine and declares that it is the policy of the 
United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop 
and encourage the maintenance of such a Merchant Ma- 
rine. To carry out this policy, provisions must be made 
to overcome the handicaps. The first handicap is that 
every maritime nation in the world protects and subsidizes 
its Merchant Marine and it is obvious that our own Mer 
chant Marine cannot survive unless by compensating sub- 
sidies it is able to meet this political handicap. A more 
natural handicap, and one which has received the most 
attention, is the fact that because of higher wage scales 
and higher standards of living, Americans are compelled 
to pay more for constructing and operating ships. To meet 
these handicaps the American people have granted money 
aid and enacted other protective legislation. 

Unfortunately, these aids, which were both necessary 
and proper subsidies, were camouflaged under the mis- 
leading title of mail contracts. Since the cost to the ship- 
ping companies of carrying mail is only a small fraction 
of the monies granted, it is not surprising that unin- 
formed persons have felt that the grants were grossly ex- 
cessive. Public opinion against continuance of these sub- 
sidies has been further inflamed by the fact that in a 
number of instances there has been abuse of public funds. 

Soth the executive and legislative branches of our govern- 
ment are apparently determined to maintain an adequate 
Merchant Marine and to provide the necessary aid to make 
this possible. However, there is considerable disagree- 
ment as to the methods used up to the present to achieve 
this purpose. That the methods have not been completely 
satisfactory is best evidenced by the fact that at the present 
time we do not have an adequate Merchant Marine of 
suitable competitive types of ships and furthermore, that 
in five years the situation will be still worse unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

It is clear that the American people subsidize their 
Merchant Marine for the general interest of the United 
States. New legislation should insure that our subsidized 
Merchant Marine be run by Americans without foreign 
affiliations of any sort that their operations be normally 
confined to American ships. To insure uninterrupted 
service (particularly in time of war) the deck and engine 
department should be 100 per cent American citizens and 
the stewards department not more than 50 per cent 
foreign; at the present moment the foreign proportion in 
all departments is abnormally high. Since the first pur- 
pose stated for the subsidies is National Defense, there 
should be a requirement that the crew, as well as offi- 
cers, be a part of our Naval Reserve. At the present 
moment (with the exception of two extraordinary indi- 
viduals) not a single member of the crews belongs to the 
Naval Reserve. 

In view of the existing critical international situation, 
the American people have wisely provided for building 
up our Navy to parity with the best Navy in the World. 
We cannot possibly have such a navy without a first 
class Merchant Marine! F-ven a casual student knows 
that a Navy which is not backed by an adequate Mer- 
chant Marine is like a one-armed fighter. If the Navy is 
the right arm of our National Defense, the Merchant 
Marine is the left arm. Today, more than ever, we need 
a two fisted Uncle Sam on the high seas. If every battle- 
ship in the world were sunk tomorrow, the nation with 
the most effective Merchant Marine would still be the 
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greatest naval power. Few persons realize that the Mer 
chant Marine of today could easily ink the navies of 
fifty years ayo. By treaty agreement we are entitled to 
a 5-5-3 naval ratio with Great Britain and Japan. If 
we duplicated ship for ship every vessel in the British 
Na the total naval strength of Great Britain would 
be far superior to ours because of their vast superiority 
in the Merchant Marine—their effective Merchant Ma 
rine outranks o about five to one hee \mericans 
realize that our ratio with Japan has been badly upset 
because their effective international Merchant Marine 
today at least equal to ou (and many experts beleve 
it J uperior) and not on a 5-3 basi 

By an outlay of approximately twenty million dollars 
a year (the price of one ham and egg sandwich per yeat 
per capita), the American tax payer has been supporting 
the left arm of his national defense. (Parenthetically, oun 
hoy raisers are being subsidized by the American ta» 
payer it the rate ot $] OOO O00 a day ) The money Sup 


port to our Merchant Marine is about one-twentieth of 
annual costs of the Navy, although proportionately, thi 
Merchant Marine is probably five times that much of thi 
real strength of the Navy. The expense of building and 
equipping one first-class battleship is almost twice the 
annual Merchant Marine subsidy. Our new merchant 
ships are not merely cargo and passenger carriers; th 
have heen designed to be converted into naval auxiltari 
It is not necessary to add that the Merchant Marine is 
an essential factor in the maintenance and transport ol 
the Army and its supplies 

The most vital problem before our Merchant Marine 
today is the question of modern replacements. Much o 
our tonnage is obsolete and little or nothing is being done 
to replace it. In this respect we are far inferior to our 
principal competitors. Without immediate replacements 
all the subsidies in the world will not save our Merchant 
Marine, for either commerce or national defense 

The replacement problem is admittedly a difficult one 
and yet it can and should be solved without delay. Curi 
ously enough, little consideration seems to have been 
given to this angle. We might take a | 
book of our intelligent and efficient Japanese friends who 


Cat out ot the 


have largely solved a similar problem by subsidizing the 
scrapping of 400,000 tons of obsolete ships in return for 
the construction of 200,000 tons of high speed vessels of 
the most modern types. 

In line with this, some competent students of the mat 
ter have proposed the following plan, which seems to have 
some merit. They say that our government should au 
thorize the turning back of obsolete ships, undocument 
them, tie them up (for emergency use) and the govern 
ment should apply the credits thus available as the par 
tial payment on new ships. The old ships could be kept 
in service until the new ones are ready. Every company 
getting subsidies should be required to fall in line with 
this plan. The present law has established a revolving 
fund from which loans up to 75 per cent can be made 


for new construction; but the shipping companies have 
not been able to get the other 25 per cent necessary to 
start the construction. The credit on obsolete ships 


! 
(which are an economic waste) would come close to 


furnishing the shipping companies the needed 25 per 
cent. The government might lend the other 75 per cent 
and require repayment when operating surpluses become 
available. Naturally, the government would have the 
right to exercise a rigid control over the accounts of the 
shipping companies in the interim 


‘i ate , ' ; 
Phe proponents of this plan say that it will encou 


a real revival in shipbuilding in this country, which is 
necessary if we are to continue to maintain a competit 
Merchant Marine. Old inefficient ships do not get t 
business and are an economic drain on the ship operat 
and the country. very one of our thirty-two new s! 
is showing good financial results in spite of the gener 
decrease im traffic. Some of these new ships have bee 
the means of preventing companies from going to t 
vi all 
If this plan were adopted, we would probably have 

one-half as many new ships as old ones. But the strengt 
of the American Merchant Marine would be increase 
rather than decreased. It is urged that if the experi 


with the thirty-two new ships already built are a samp! 
that our companies could carry the new ships profit 
New ships would effect considerable economies in oper 
tion 
This may appear to be a drastic movement, but it 
certainly no more drastic than what other government 
have done and are doing in “scrapping” subsidies at 
making loans to enable their own lines to construct new 
ships on an increasing scale. To a large extent, tl 
funds are already available and the loss to the govern 
ment would be largely paper losses—crossing off the 
ledgers so-called assets which are really liabilities 

\n adequate supply of good ships is only half of th 
problem. We must have an adequate, well trained and 
loyal personnel to run them. The existing situation leave 
much to be desired in this respect. Too many of our 
crews are not real Americans. On some of our. shij 
working conditions could be greatly improved to insure 
satisfied and loyal crews. The Merchant Marine should 
be a career that will attract good men and keep them by 
offering chances for advancement. There are too many 
good and well trained American young men who are 
available but not being used and too many good one 
who leave the service either because they are dissatisfied 


1 
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with working conditions or see no future in the bu 
ness. And in this connection, we should not overlook the 
fact that a number of American colleges and schools ar 


training selected young men for all branches of the M 


chant Marine service, whether it be navigation or opera 
tion . 

It is true that these difficulties do not exist on mat 
of our lines but they are present in sufficient cases t 


make it an important problem. The explanation is foun 


~ 


partly in the necessity for meeting cheap foreign comp 
tition and partly because some of our operators do not 
give this problem the thoughtful attention it deserves 
The true interests of the American people will be best 
served if in the reorganization of our Merchant Marine 
we get sufficient modern ships to be manned by efficient 
loyal American crews. We need both for commer 


national defense reasons. With intelligent planni 


and lo 

and 

and efficient supervision we can have them at a cost 
will be insignificant in comparison to the benefits to be 


derived by the taxpaver. 
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A PROPOSED LANDING OPERATION 





A Fine Example of Thoroughness 


@ Jn view of the recent widespread interest throughout 
larine Corps in landing operations, a proposed land- 
peration of the World War presents an interesting 

\Ithough the landing discussed in this article 
took place, the fact that all plans were laid, all per- 
assembled and trained, and all material gathered, 

es it a worthwhile study. Moreover, the originality 
e method of landing cannot fail to impress one that 
ugh a thing may never have been tried before it 1s 

» be assumed that it cannot be done. Although the 

failed if tried, the fact that so much time 

were spent on the plan would seem to indicate 


ight have 

money 

t it had at least some merit. 

vy in 1917 certain of Britain’s high command per- 
ved that the German occupation of the Belgian coast 
stituted a political and strategical menace, so plans for 
ajor landing operation which would force the German 

retirement from the coast were drawn up and acted upon. 
Briefly stated, the political menace was that if the war 
ed with the Germans firmly ensconced in Belgium, 

would most probably find Germany in permanent 


' ‘ 
karly 


nneee 
possession of the coast. In that case she would completely 
ose Holland by land. Obviously, peaceful penetra- 
m of Holland would follow, making Holland unable to 
be neutral in any future war. German possession of this 
ist would leave her on England's flank, to be a per- 
petual thorn in England’s side and a threat to England’s 
munications across the English Channel. 
\mong the strategical reasons for a landing was that 
the German ships could have sallied forth from the coast 
cleared the Channel of the antiquated British ships 
itrolling there. By moving ships secretly from the Elbe 
Ostend and Bruges, then attacking the obsolete ships 
omprising the Dover Patrol, the Germans could, by re- 
peating such attacks, defeat the British in detail. Since 
the British would never know when Ostend and Bruges 
re harboring visitors from the Elbe, they must leave 
e Dover Patrol subject to unexpected attacks by an 
enemy superior in strength or else augment the patrol 
th ships that the Grand Fleet could ill afford to spare. 
deprive Germany of this coast would be to avoid this 


emma. 


further advantage to be derived by driving the Ger- 

from the coast would be the cessation, or at least 
lessening, of German air raids on England. At that 
the use of airships as raiders had been abandoned and 


q e, in those days, the endurance of airplanes was lim- 
: depriving Germany of the use of the coast would in 
q rge measure curtail their aerial activities in England. 
4 lere were two main points to consider in choosing 
location for the landing. The Raversyde Batteries 
t be destroyed and the majority of German guns on 


ast that were operating against the XV Army Corps 

7 ) were to push up the coast) must also be destroyed. 
arry out these missions a landing to the west of Ostend 
be made. <A landing to the east of Ostend, how- 





ever, would permit of more profitable exploitation. The 
drawback to the eastward landing was that its isolated 
position would make the landing more dangerous to the 
division engaged in the operation. In view of all these 
facts the landing to west of Ostend was decided upon. 
Three simultaneous landings were to be made, one at Mid- 
dlekirke Bains, one at Westende Bains and another at a 
point between these two. (See Sketch “A’”’.) 

A landing operation here presented a physical difficulty 
in the form of a seawall set back on the beach. This sea- 
wall was thirty feet high and sloped at an angle of thirty 
degrees. This wall was not all of the same profile, as 
may be seen by referring to Sketch “B”. Although this 
wall at first thought seemed to constitute a most serious 
danger to the success of any landing undertaken near it, 
experimenting and training on a dummy wall showed that 
the effect of the wall’s presence could be largely annulled. 
On the other hand the seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
presented by this wall to tanks, heavily laden men and any 
form of transportation, might lead the Germans to believe 
no landing would be attempted there. It will be seen that 
profile 1, Sketch “B”, has a straight top to it. It was 
found that the tanks to be employed had no difficulty in 
surmountaing this type of wall. The other type, however, 
(Fig. 2, Sketch “B”) could not be scaled by the tanks. 
The tanks could not lift their center of gravity through an 
angle greater than forty-five degrees and the presence of 
the overhang had the effect of requiring a lift of over 
forty-five degrees. This difficulty was overcome by 
equipping the tanks with ramps of about ten degrees slope 
which could be placed against the overhang (see Sketch 
“B”, Fig. No. 3) and released by the tank’s crew from 
within, thus, in effect, adding ten degrees to part of the 
thirty-degree slope and enabling the tank to scale the wall. 
These ramps were tried out on a full size reproduction of 
the wall and were a complete success. In training camp 
the troops were exercised on the reproduction of the wall 
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i ‘ ’ ‘ 1 1 1 
1 he lirst idea Wal to construct pict tow the 1 ASTDIOTE troy nore of lig above the beach ce to shape t 
‘ l, +} ¢ | t , + +1 ‘a [2 ates ‘ f . 1 ie -. , | Paes 1 : 1 ; P 
anchor them ane pu troop Onto if pier CCAUSE OT orward end o lie DIET the Slope ot the heach a 
' 1 , ’ \ , ’ 1 1 —_ 
the draft of the ships available (Monitors) for the landing point at which the pier was to be beached had t 
2 P 1 . ] } P 1 4 1 j 1 j 
a pier 300 yards long would be needed uch a pier known, a survey was necessary Phe first difficult: 
‘ ‘ 11 serie i] | ; 2 
would be so unwieldy as to be practically impossible to use was to make a survey of enemy territory 
1 1 1 1 , yh 
If the monitor were to pu their bow avainst the per Having formed the pontoon s bow to fit a certan 
1] 1 ' : 
1) tead Ol comme alor U ile 100 ird would 1 iver a the Hneact if heca we necessar to insure the tact tl} 
; 1 ' , , ‘oe "—e- 
The men could then come over the Dow onto the piel thie pontor would ty grounded at that port or ( 
1 1 1 ] : 
Hlowever, here again we see a difficulty because getting enough to that point . that the general contour f 
1 is 1 rry P 
beach would be the same Phat introduced the 
pre that of finding a means of directing the 
' ‘ ‘ : , 
; 2 ‘ 
| | Propvie Usd Wa 0] ed successfull 
| 
| ‘ ') ‘ thre r ‘ re Mite ( Cs 
[ hye drew 9 feet « ates ft IR ineche orward . 
- - , ' , , 
50 teet long wit beam of 30 feet re dy i 
4 or 27 500 tor (On ex pont ' nyle « , 
40 ( prose 1 thre ( Wi] ent to. t] tT ¢ lum ; 
IL hie ( ae)eaL t 4 ( irefull ra ' ec + + thy, 
needed first dd he landed fires 
° iif tr 17 ! 1 f (iT f ‘ \ ~ ~ T¢ ‘ \ 
) ' ' 1 ' 
> tanks 2 1 le er ‘ 
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+ 1O-pe yu ‘ all ammunitiot e1 
Valo! ) 
2 4.5 inch Howitzers (with all ammuniti 
al d Wavol 
/ ) 1 riy 1 1 , 
AO S motorcevcies 1 hie m¢ lye lor rec to the 1 TT ? 
( ' 
19 side cars battery 
" 1 5 1 
8 Stokes Mortars and carts 
1 ? Diels 
. 150 Hand carts 
30 2 nox cars 
) _ 
é ambulances 
e right column carrie 
nav . . 
rhe left column ha 
1 ; + | ° 1 
motorcycles and 288 bicycles The center column ha 
1 ; 1 ‘ 
motorevcies 208 Tye les a d ] Sunbe it} auto! 
| 1 eS 4 
Yet with all this on deck there was a generous gang 
1 ¢ 7 wo A ~4 “ ‘ e 
left for troops in landing. In all, 13,750 officers and 1 
1 7 1 ° | - | oF 5 | 
were to be landed [They were the first V1 n i 
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yattal S 
Vas 
+ ¢ a 4 
‘ 
Dotte 
, ‘ : , ‘ 
at periodic s noted the depth of water as 
1: . 
by the vessel's pressure gauge. An airplane took pict 
- 1 1 1 7 4 
of the shore line at periodic intervals . compar 
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tures with the state of the tide at the time the pic- 
from the submarine 
series of contour lines from which the slope of 


was taken as shown by data 
was easily determined. 
solution of the problem of hitting the spot upon 
the pontoon was designed to ground is known as 
taut wire method and is extremely accurate when 
» or down a current. The tides in the Channel 
so that in leaving Dunkirk, which was in 


g ul 
OSS tides, 
| hands, one goes parallel to the tide to reach the 

en landing places. 

The small 

the monitors were to drop 

attached, 


set of range lights were erected on shore. 
whi h were to precede 


| anchor 


end of a wire, with an sometime 
to being in range with the lights. They were to 
ut wire and when in range with the lights start re- 
gy the amount paid out. After paying out a pre- 


ned amount, which would mean they had gone 


down the coast a distance equal to the amount of wire 

| out, a lighted buoy with an anchor was to be 

pped. The wire laying boats would continue until 

* each boat had dropped a buoy for each of the three land- 


The outboard buoys were to designate the turning 
or the three monitors. The other buoys, dropped by 
its which 
tervals apart on the line established by the range lights, 


re to guide the monitors in shore. (See Sketch A.) 
not a 


commenced wire readings at points at given 


first there was some doubt as to whether or 
such as described could be handled successfully. 
lashed the two 


advantages of arrangement 


between bows of 
this 


e greater spread to the guys from the ships 


pontoons were 
tors The 

It var 
the pontoon, thus making the pontoon and monitors a 


were 


1 
riod 
rigid 


unit. 
the handiness of the whole because of the great 


It increased the speed obtainable and it 
reased 
distance between the screws of the port and the starboard 
ps. Trials, made at night, to maintain secrecy, showed 
arrangement to be feasible and night practices in ship 


dling with the pontoons attached were held. 


~ 


Sometime after the completion of the plan it was real- 
| that if the landing were made at certain stages of the 
e, due to the shape of the beach, the troops would step 
into several feet of water. This would slow them up 
considerably and thus slow up a landing in which speed 
of prime importance. To insure landing on dry 
und, a raft made of for each 
toon and fastened in a rather flexible manner to the 
w of the pontoon. This raft was not to carry anything. 
simply assured the fact that when the pontoon ground- 
ed at least the forward edge of the raft would be high 
| dry. A problem existed in that it was possible that 
after part would be in several feet of water and the 
uuld not be buoyant enough to support the tanks 
loads. This difficulty was met by providing a 
with pillars one foot square with iron plates four 
square fitted to them for feet. These pillars could 
dropped from tabernacles in the raft until their feet 
| on the sand, then keyed into place by pins through 
illar and tabernacles. The pinholes were six inches 
rt so that the legs would fit the contour of the bottom. 
a raft was tried and not only did it support heavy 
ghts when the raft was immersed but also when the 
went out. 


wood was constructed 


heavy 


he British plans to maintain secrecy were most thor- 
\ camp for the Ist Division and attached land 











forces was established at Le Clipon. The camp was fenced 
off and rations and stores were passed in from outside by 
a system of locks so that those inside had no chance to 
communicate with those outside. A special censorship of 
letters was instituted and it was explained to the men 
that their own lives as well as the success of the expedi- 
tion could only be safeguarded by being careful not to 
reveal the secret. The navy was equally thorough. The 
monitors which were to take part in the operation were 
moved to a lonely point of the Swin at the entrance to the 
Here again a strict censorship was instituted 
Rations 


Thames. 
and no communication with the outside allowed. 
were brought aboard by a boat which sailed immediately 
on being unloaded. The sailors were also told that their 
lives and the expedition’s success depended on_ their 
maintaining a discreet silence on the subject but in addi- 
tion they were given the false information that the land- 
ing was to be between Zeebrugge and the Dutch Fron- 
tier, that is, they were told that a landing to the east of 
Ostend would be made, whereas the landing was actually 
to have been to the west. As a further precaution the 
rafts and pontoons were moored miles from the monitors 
so that they would not be associated with one another. 
Such extreme lengths in regard to secrecy were thought 
well worthwhile, for the British hoped to keep secret the 
fact that a landing was to be made at all, but they knew 
it was absolutely necessary to keep secret the time and 
place of landing. 

The training of the landing force was intensive, with 
nothing left to chance. An area equal in size and shape 
to the deck of the pontoons was laid out at Le Clipon 
and on this area, as if it were the deck, the troops were 
drilled in their duties. 

Various ways of disposing the troops and supplies on 
deck were tried, methods of unloading both quickly were 
tried and a plan was adopted and practiced. 

The space between the was to be utilized for 
troops. The two leading assault battalions of each bri- 
each pontoon, were disposed side by side and 


stores 


gade, i. €., 
were to disembark simultaneously, one spreading out to 
the right and the other to the left. 

However, not only was it necessary to practice this 
disembarkation but it was necessary to train the men in 
the tactics of open warfare. The men, though veterans, 
were veterans of trench warfare and though principles 
remain the same, they were ignorant of the practice of 
war in the open. 

So that all men and officers would understand their 
duties a complete model of the landing area was made. 
All houses were shown and every effort was made to 
show them in their correct shape and color. Information 
for the model’s construction was obtained from postal 
cards of prewar date, old photographs, aerial photographs 
and from telescopic observation. The model was care- 
fully guarded, for one glimpse of it by an unfriendly 
person would reveal the exact location of the landing. 
Though only senior officers were allowed to see the 
model, it was hoped to show it to all the troops, a sec- 
tion at a time, before starting to the theatre of operations 
and to explain their duties to them with the aid of the 
model. 

The complete plan of the landing was comparatively 
simple. In chronological order it was this. On the first 
night the pontoons were to be towed from the Thames to 
Trinity Bay. On the second night they were to be towed 
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from Trinity Bay to Dunkirk On the third night one supporting the German Yser tront The geography 

' | 1 ] . | , 1; 1 
pontoon was to be loaded (on the fourth night two pon this region 1s such that the coast line supplies the « 


toons were to be loaded, as it was believed the experience 


| 


of loading one pontoon the night before would expedite 


he loading ol the other two The fifth day was to be 


one of great activity 
patrols were to be maintained so as to deny the enemy 


information as to what was going on in Dunkirk. On this 


day the monitors were to be landed and stages rigged so 


troops could descend readily from the ships to the pon 
toons In the afternoon the troops were to embark on 


t 


the monitors and when loaded stand out to sea to wait 


The pontoons were to be towed outside the harbor after 


the ships departed. To avoid having a suspiciously 
crowded harbor full of the many small boats which were 
to escort the force to lay smoke screens, measure dis 
tances by taut wire, and do all the many jobs of auxil 
iaries, these small boats were not to arrive at Dunkirk 
until after dark. When the tide swung to the west the 
monitors were to make fast to the pontoons and at ten 
the movement to attack was to have begun. 

The cruising disposition was to be as follows: 

The General Wolfe and General Crawford with the 
first pontoon leading the line of monitors which was com 
posed of the Lord Clive and Sir John Moore with their 
pontoon and the Prince Eugene and Prince Rupert with 
their pontoon, the distance between units being one mile, 
the smoke boats to be formed on the starboard side of 
the monitors and a protective screen of destroyers on the 
port bow of the leading two monitors 

The operation was to proceed as follows: 

The taut wire boats start to operate as before ¢ 
plained and at the proper time each drops a buoy for the 
last monitors to turn and guide on, after another mile a 
buoy for the middle monitors to turn and guide on and 
after another mile a buoy for the first monitors to turn 
and guide on 

These lights have meanwhile been hid from shore by 
smoke. The monitors make their turns on reaching their 
buoys and proceed toward shore, a mile away, following 
the course pointed out by the other buoys to landward 

When about a half mile off shore the small monitors 
accompanying the operation open fire and the grounding 
of the pontoon is the signal for the twelve inch monitors 
to open fire with main and secondary batteries. When 
the pontoons ground the raft legs are dropped through 
the tabernacles and pinned into place and the tanks roll 
ashore followed by the troops, the tanks to seek out ma 
chine gun nests and the troops to perform the duties they 
practiced so often. The rest of the troops, supplies, and 
equipment are landed and the monitors back off while 
the landing force pushes on. 

It was hoped to land more supplies the following 
night, but the force was supplied to be self sustained for 
forty-eight hours. 

To distract attention from the main attempt, diversions 
were to be conducted at two points. The Raversyde Bat 
teries were to be bombarded by naval gunfire, as were 
the forts to the east of Ostend. 

The northeasterly attack of the XV Corps from Nieu 
port and Nieuport Bains would be greatly aided by and 
greatly aid the landing operation which preceded the 
NV Corps attack. The landing would aid the XV Corps 
not only because of mutual support but because the land- 
ing would deprive the Germans of a place for the guns 


strong counter-reconnaissance air 


— 


} 
cnitable 1- » £ I: we oii ‘ the miter ; flay 
uitablie place lor large uns, aS the interior 1s Nat 


1 


14 7 1 ° 
In addition to the usual naval methods ol commun 


| 
tion it is interesting to note that cable was to be laid 
thea he teamed ¢ the attack and that the tl] ~_ 
l¢@ ships steamed to the attack and that the three « 
"1 } ]- | 1, lo] } reatior hy ‘ 
umns when iandgded would be In Communication by te 
phone with each other and with the XV ( rps on the 
tront 


The large number of bicycles carried were to equi 
flying column which was to proceed to the Raversy 
Batteries and destroy them. The engineers accompa 
ing the column were equipped with thermite charges 
order to burn the guns. It was also planned to destr 
the breech mechanisms if time permitted 

Other cyclists were to be used to exploit the landing 


by raids at various points inland from the landing. Plate 
\ shows clearly that bicycles could get quickly from 
place to place in this flat land with its many roads. 

\ discussion of probabilities of success or failure of 
this landing could well take much time, for many factors 
have to be considered 

\rguments have been advanced that the men were too 
vulnerable to machine gun fire while on the pontoon. It 
was planned to employ smoke to hide the troops and 
tanks were to clean out machine gun nests. Surprise and 
speed were counted on. The British were not unaware 
of the faults of their plan, but they firmly believed their 
plan would be sure to succeed if carried out under the 


a we 
orn 
bly? tl 


right atmospheric conditions of wind, tide and 
They were also aware that they could not wait indefi 
nitely for ideal conditions because the delay might allow 
news of their plan to leak out and thus lose the vital 
factor of secrecy. Perhaps it would have failed, but with 
smoke, with surprise, with speed and with weather con- 
ditions as planned, it may have been a glorious success 
It was not a matter of luck that the plan was not tri 

but because the weather was an integral part of the plan 
and the progress of the armies east of Ypres did not 
justify the operation. 

\s before said, the arguments regarding the probable 
success are many on both sides and this article is not 
concerned with the arguments for either side but is a 
mere statement of the plans for a landing operatior 
“Sobre gustos no hay disupto” say the Spanish, and two 
people may well after much thought praise the plan o1 
one hand and condemn it on the other. 
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HEAVY MOBILE ARTILLERY 


IN BASE DEFENSE 





Should Interest F. M. F. Officers 
Especially 


® In the organized defense of a fleet advanced base 
heavy artillery is the sledge hammer. With it the base 
smmander reaches far out and smites the attacking 
ival force. The remainder of the base defense is built 
round the “heavies,” much of it serving largely to 
maintain uninterrupted the operation of the major arm. 

David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his fore- 
head, that the stone sunk in his forehead; and he fell 
upon his face to the earth.” I Samuel 19:49, Scofield 
version of the Bible. This narrative of the encounter 
between David, the Benjamite slinger, and Goliath, the 
Philistine giant, is one of the earliest records of the 
employment of the basic principles under which artillery 
fire is delivered at moving naval targets. David in this 
engagement, before hurling the projectile, instinctively 
calculated the necessary quadrant angle of elevation, 
muzzle velocity, propelling force, angular travel and 
predicted azimuth necessary to hit the exposed forehead 
of the approaching Goliath. Allowance was made for 
ballistic wind both in range and deflection, and such 
elements as the weight and other ballistic properties of 
the stone projectile. Incidentally, the crushing of the 
kull of Goliath introduced some of the principles in- 
volved in armor attack and penetration. 

Dodge mentions the primitive artillery used in cam- 
paign by Alexander the Great. At the siege of Veii on 
the Italian peninsula in 405 B.C. the Romans first used 
catapaults and ballistae, the latter the forerunners of mod- 
ern heavy artillery. 

During the investment and destruction of Carthage 
(146 B.C.) in the Third Punic War ballistae were used 
freely in great numbers by both besieging Romans and 
detending Carthagenians. The Roman general, Scipio 

‘ricanus, employed in the attack enormous engines capa- 
ble of hurling stone projectiles or wooden beams weighing 
from ninety up to three hundred pounds up to a range of 
three hundred yards, with quadrant angle of elevation of 
ight hundred mils. The women of the beleaguered city 
en cut off their long hair and plaited ropes of it to equip 

litional ballistae for the defense. 

it is recorded that the Turks of the middle ages designed 
used large guns built of staves and hoops. With 

explosive propellent spherically shaped stone projectiles 

up to sixteen inches in diameter were hurled hundreds 
yards. For several years one such projectile has been 
exhibition in a park in the Washington navy yard 
the office of the commandant. Mohomet II cast 

rge cannon at Adrianople from which were fired suc- 
cessfully projectiles weighing over twelve hundred pounds 


} 


niong important reasons for the success of Napoleon 
vattle even when far outnumbered was his extensive, 
considered use of artillery split up and attached to 


each of his assault columns. Of most of his battalions each 
had its own artillery to smash a way for its advancing 
infantry. 

It can be seen that heavy artillery as a military arm 1s 
thousands of years old. As the centuries have passed man 
has studied, refined, and improved it ever seeking to 
lengthen with it the distance over which he might reach 
out and smite. 

The mission of heavy artillery in the fleet base organiza- 
tion is defensive and two-fold, first, to stand off hostile 
naval craft and second, to enfilade and seek to prevent the 
sweeping of mine fields planted in appropriate water areas 
about the base. 

During the attack upon and seizure of the prospective 
base the heavy mobile artillery plays no part. It is stowed 
in the holds of train ships, or secured on deck. However, 
after seizure work begins in earnest. If suitable maps 
have been available, considerable map reconnaissance will 
have been made already by the Force artillery officer and 
the artillery commanders. Likely water avenues for ap- 
proach of enemy naval craft often can be recognized and 
selected. Beaches suitable to the enemy for attempted land- 
ings and off of which hostile naval forces are likely to 
operate may be picked out. Whole sections of coastline 
unsuitable for landings can be eliminated from serious 
consideration with reasonable safety. Navigable water 
leading into harbors and therefore calling for submarine 
mine defense and consequent artillery protection can be 
marked out on the map. With this already done, actual 
reconnaissance ashore can be conducted more intelligently 
and with less waste of effort. Should maps not be avail- 
able resort must be had to detailed reconnaissance ashore. 
sy reconnaissance, map or otherwise, the areas to be de- 
fended by artillery fire are reduced to those proper, and 
the batteries available employed to best advantage. 

For the map, sketch, or airplane mosaic of the base, 
circles scaled to the maximum effective range in case 
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Roman Heavy Artillery. 
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artillery of complete traverse, or segments of circles 1f 
considering guns of limited traverse, are cut out ()ne tor 
sol, Tytt 1} | it mat and all are raved ahonrt 
cach battery Is placed on the Map and all at moved avout 
' : ; 
ith due regard for the areas needing defense. In this 
. 
VA experimenting with several arrangements, that 
1 ! ‘ ital : | ‘ lang ¢! ’ mravimate hat 
GECMieEed WIOSstT Witanvle | elected and the APproxXiitia e pat 
Satin : 
tery positions determined, These are 1 arked on the map 
] ] 
Landing of the hea TATE nd equipment now com 
“ot 7 , ¢ ‘ ‘ «rea? ’ ‘ ; ist , . 
Meni I an undertaking regarding which little ha 
| ] | -= 1 “i - - —_ 
been written but about which there has been a great deal 
j ] 4 1 : = ] - » ] 
of thinking. The weight of single pieces of artillery and 


equipment, type of conveyance to the beach, condition of 


the surf, beach, and terrain immediately inland from the 
beach, all merit the utmost study and experiment on the 
part of the base defense artillerist 
\s guns are being landed appropriate commanders with 

uitable members of their staffs proceed to the approx: 
mate battery positions indicated on the map and by actual 
reconnaissance on the ground select exact positions for 
each battery and covered parks for the train Some con 
iderations governing selection of these positions are field 
of fire and view, suitability of adjacent terrain for run 
ning base lines, facility of ingress to and egress from the 
position, condition of roads and bridges, facility of camou 
flaye, proximity to the beach, that is, not less than about 
five hundred yards nor more than one thousand to fifteen 
hundred yards from it Jatteries must not be so close to 
the beach that enemy landing parties can silence them by 
quick raids nor so far inland that valuable range 
acrificed, 


When positions have been selected the heavy guns ar 
brought up and emplaced, each battery with respect to the 
directrix assigned. Seacoast directors are placed in posi 
tion and oriented. Triangulation base lines are run out 
Communication by radiotelephone, field radio, field tele 
phone and visual devices is established. Anti-aircraft ma 


chine guns assigned as organic units of the batteries are 


te 
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disposed. Suppues and ammunition are brought to t 
‘ + ? 4 ‘ 7 
Cihiit {j patter pos tions. Ammunit 1) dun > ale 
] 
2 + ] ~ } . 
eniently located ther to the rear ll installations 
1 ] ¢ 
tested. The artille detense 1s now organized and re 
to lunction 
ae 2 eee 1 ee 
Lhe work of organizing the artillery detense 1s a ma 
f | a Sa 6 te [- F a a batter £ 
not of hours but of days Mplacing a battery of co 
aebtlade in 2 riddles ial ‘ viene = fas 
artillery in three Nhours when accompanying a heid 
.4 2. 20 aatine : 1 ’ : 
one thing, while organizing the posit ms Of guns 


1 11 - - 1 
simular caliber to tire on moving targets 1s quite anot! 
i 


In the latter case the movement of the target necessitat 
1 1 : 1 i ‘ . 
an elaborate scheme of plotting its course and predict 


its position at specific future instants to permit advar 

. ; | bs Cs | 
calculation of firing data and their application to the ¢g 
1 


in time to permit projectiles to fall upon the target at 


successive predicted positions. To permit tracking a ft 
get at distant ranges, its exact locations at intervals « 

few seconds must be known. This is ascertained throug 
bilateral observation and report of azimuths from the ¢ 


tremities of a base line as the target moves through thy 
field of fire. The successive triangles thus derived ma 
solved manually on a plotting board or mechanically 
continuously by a data computer in a director. In tl 
latter case firing data is transmitted electrically to tl 


guns, permitting them to be laid on the targ 


et continuou 
ly. This plan permits use of a much shorter base line wit! 
consequent simplicity of installation and lessened likel 
hood of communications casualties. Targets moving at 
higher speeds can be fired upon successfully. 

The advent of air spotting and radiotelephone commu 
cation has simplified long range artillery work treme 


dously. The airplane spotter is right up there where he 


can see the deviations of successive centers of impact. His 
reports of deviations go instantly by radiotelephone to 
range adjustment personnel on the ground Corrections 


are made promptly 


However, it would be unwise to be led astray by this 


picture. It may not be assumed that air superiority will 
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be ours. We might be blinded by having our 
down. Hostile aircraft might succeed in pre- 
our own planes from getting off the ground. What 

4 The answer js bilateral observation of fire. In no 
lefense setup should the importance of such a sys 
ored or minimized. Under this plan far more 
e deviations mav be obtained than with even 
It is independent of air observation and un- 

ly planes. Though, by and 
it is not as effective as air spotting it should neither 
arded nor even relegated to the background. There 
vell be constant training in both systems 


teral (axial) spotting should be had only in cases 


' 1 4 ~ 
hy casualties to friend 


Resort 


’ ' e mervet ‘" 
( emergency. 


provide a measure of protection from low flying 

attack aviation, artillery batteries are each assigned 

ganic unit of anti-aircraft machine guns. To enable 

tilery to cope with nocturnal mine sweeping operations 

mobile searchlights and accompanying 

ver units must be provided to accompany batteries as- 

ed mine defense missions and to illuminate the respec 

tive mine fields assigned. Incidentally another function of 

hlights in base defense is to illuminate beaches and 

ire water areas when hostile landings are attempted 

ght. In many situations searchlights with the heavy 

rtillery could perform this additional duty from their 
ular positions. 


+ 


e enemy, 


There might well be a sharp increase in the amount of 
artillery available for base defense work, an in- 

se well bevond even that now contemplated. It re 
res a long while to manufacture modern artillery, a 
h shorter time to train personnel to man and operate it. 
The importance of base defense artillery work merits a 
meeting of minds in its development and _ the 

st In experiment and maneuver. Fruitful fields for 
ht and development include means of simplifying 
methods of increasing mobility, employment of 
telescopic sights on all heavy artillery, use of 

t fire at suitable ranges in certain situations in addi 
to present and contemplated fire control systems, em- 
nt of small field radiotelephones instead of field 
mes at base ends and elsewhere in the system, de 
ment of suitable tractors and train vehicles, camou- 

e, protection of artillery personnel from poison gas, and 
ising a plan whereby batteries may be exercised with 

ex-caliber fire on small, water-borne, towed targets at fre 

nt intervals, perhaps monthly, between successive an- 
nual target practices. As in the case of Marine Corps avia 

t steady, rapid development of a highly technicai ac- 

tivity like base defense artillery along sound lines can be 
ticipated best should there be within reasonable limits 
ihilization of its trained commissioned and non-com- 

sioned personnel. Rarely should there be delay in 
procurement, or compromise with expediency in matters 
design. Our equipment should be of the very best and 
ost modern available. 

\s in the case of a companion study on anti-aircraft 
nse published in the August Gazette the writer does 
set forth this article as representing the last word on 
subject. The principal idea has been to promote 
lesome thought and discussion and bring out construc- 
criticism. 

\rtillery as a military arm has a rich heritage dating 

k thousands of years. Traditionally it has been a proud 
nization. It is believed that its impending develop- 

in our corps with all the attendant color, fanfare, and 
| “sprucing up” will be in keeping with the spirit 

New Marine Corps. 
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Managua, Nicaragua, 
27 October, 1932. 
SIR: 

The President of the Republic of Nicaragua is pleased 

to award 

THE PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL OF MERIT 
TO 
MAJOR GENERAL BEN H. FOLLER, 
NITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 

for exceptional and distinguished services rendered to the 
Nicaraguan government in the exercise of his high office 
as Major General Commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps, from the ninth of July, 1930, to this date, 
as set forth in the following record: 

During this period, forces of the United States Marine 
Corps have been stationed in the most important cities of 
the Republic and the officer personnel of the National 
(juard has been organized and trained by members of the 
Marine forces. General Fuller, by his spirit of coopera- 
tion and wise comprehension of the difficult situation that 
confronted the National Guard and the Nicaraguan Re- 
public, greatly aided the Nicaraguan Government in the 
successful accomplishment of such a difficult task. 

In order to better appreciate and understand the situa- 
tion, General Fuller inspected the Marine Corps forces on 
duty in Nicaragua in October of 1931, and at the same 
time conferred with public officials of the government, and 
by means of his judicious and sympathetic understanding 
of the situation which confronted them and his immediate 
desire to cooperate and aid the Government of Nicaragua 
in its many tasks, rendered exceptional and distinguished 
services to the Republic, for which the Presidential Medal 
of Merit is awarded to Major General B. H. Fuller, Com- 
mandant of all the American Marines in the world. 

‘s/ J. M. Moncapa. 
To Major General Ben H. Fuller, 
United States Marine Corps. 


LEGATION OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
WASHINGTON 
GENERAL RAFAEL LEONIDAS TRUJILLO 
MOLINA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
No. 643. 


Wuereas: Major General Ben H. Fuller, of the Marine 
Corps of the United States of America rendered, during 
the years 1919 and 1920, valuable administrative services 
to the Republic and showed in the discharge of the duties 
with which he was charged a considerate understanding of 
the just desires of the Dominican people ; 

In view or Article 10 of Law No. 21 of November 15, 
1930; and in exercise of the powers conferred upon me by 
the Constitution of the State. 

I DECREE 

Sole Article: There is hereby conferred on Major Gen- 
eral Ben H. Fuller, of the Marine Corps of the United 
States of America, the Medal of Military Merit of the 
Dominican Republic. 

GIVEN at Santiago de los Caballeros, Temporary Resi- 
dence of the Executive Power, on the 6th day of the month 
of February in the year 1933. 

/s/ Ravager L. Truyivvo. 
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MONEY—UNPLEASANT NECESSITY OF THE 





MARINE CORPS 





ow birth and rank and breeding 

Hlardl aved from utter mash 
llaw heen ou ted, rathe roughl 

By the onslaught of King Cash 


Tretu (Christmas Number, 1892 


8 The yvreat war—an war-—IS ove! Seventy-five 
thousand Marines who enlisted for the “duration” are 
being discharged into civil life emergency officers are 
resigning and returning to the professions from whicl 
they answered the call to the colors Some few enroll 
in the reserve, but the great majority lose contact with 
the Corps With regret, the regular Marine Corps 
watcle them yo They were grand fellows and they 


will be missed 

“However,” says the regular officer, “we 
time erying over that We have work to do We have 
to run the peace-time Marine Corps.” 

With some such comment, and while retaining the 
friendlinest of feelings individually for the veterans, the 
average regular officer forgets them as a body In the 
press of work involved in the demobilization, he is als 
prone to torget that money, so lavishly expended on the 
military during the war, will be less plentiful in time of 
peace; that the legitimate minimum requests of the Ma 
rine Corps will be twisted and misconstrued at the hands 
of powerful pacifist lobbies He forgets that the dis 
semination of correct data to counteract this will be 
fraught with difficulties ; that the enemies of preparedness 
can and will lobby, but the Marine officer cannot 

Is it wise, then, for the Marine officer to lose contact 
with those veterans’ Perhaps those ex-Marines can be a 
lasting peace-time asset to the Corps. Major General 
John A. Lejeune perhaps sensed the possibilities, when 
at the close of the World War he fostered the organiza 
tion of the Marine Corps Veterans’ Association, later re 
named the Marine Corps League. An excellent organi 
zation resulted, but numerically it perforce can not com 
pare with the various general war veterans’ societies, 
with one or more of which practically all eligible ex 
Marines have affiliated themselves. These organizations 
already control about ten million votes, and for reasons 
which I shall explain are growing stronger. Let us look 
into this matter thoroughly. 

There is an old saying to the effect that “Money makes 
the mare go.” This is just as true of the Marine Corps 

all branches of our armed forces, in fact—as it is of 
any going business. Many diverse professional problems 
confront any military organization, but money is first and 
foremost; without it there can be no Marine Corps and 
no national defense. Each year the needs of the Corps 
must be determined, and Congress petitioned for the 
necessary funds. As federal employees, it has long been 
a problem as to just what degree Marine officers may 
ethically assert themselves in behalf of these appropria- 
tions. 


Career soldiers know that they cannot efficiently per 
form their missions when hampered by a shortage 
money for pay, equipment, rations and training \ites 
exercising the most rigid economy in preparing their est 
mates, they feel that the taxpayers of the country at 
their representatives in ( onyress should be = sufficient 
cognizant of the facts to recognize an honest statement 
and that the funds should be forthcoming without protest 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. Except in time 
of national emergency, there is apt to be active opposition 
to the appropriations, or attempts to cut them fatally 
low Insufficient information as to the true mission and 


needs of the Marine Corps is invariably responsible 

The problem, then, would seem to be one of dissemi 
nating the necessary data to the voting public, but 
doing to avoid activities which might be construed as 
improper. The Marine Corps has never desired to violate 
either the letter or the spirit of the various regulations 
against lobbying: by common consent, such activities are 
g the annual financial need of 
. 


the Corps to Congress throug! 


ws 
is | 


taboo So after presentin 
1 the routine channels, if 
the amounts are arbitrarily cut, we have little choice but 
n the inadequate amount 


provided. That the maintaining of efficiency is thereby 


to get along as best we may « 


imperiled, goes without saying 
Various methods of disseminating information, have 
from time to time proved helpful in mitigating this situa 


tion It is not my purpose to recommend the discontin 
uance of any of these; it is rather to call attention to the 
most potent of all—the veterans Veterans of all the 


services, as we shall see, hang together with the tenacity 
of leeches. The most enthusiastic boosters of the Corps 
among the voters are its veterans happy commentary 
and their desires will be communicated to the non-Marine 
veterans and will be manifested in the action of the whole 
body. This will be the case, that is, if the close comrade 
ship of war days can be continued into civil life; if the 
veteran feels that the active Marine is just as much his 
“buddy” now, as he was when they were under fire 

\t this point it is necessary to digress somewhat, and 
study certain aspects of the veterans’ situation which are 
only of value in that they give a more rounded picture of 
the whole \ny discussion of veterans and their ec 
nomic place in society, is so fraught with chances fo 
misunderstanding, that in the past it has been largely 
avoided by service magazines This ts regrettable, Inas 
much as veterans are the inevitable product of all mili- 
tary organizations. An officer of the service from which 
a veteran is discharged—the service which is responsib! 


t 


for his now being a veteran—is neglecting a vital phas« 
of his economic education when he fails to acquaint hu 
self with that man’s later civil activities and destiny 
Avoidance of the subject is unnecessary if we remat! 
neutral on controversial subjects such as bonuses, pen- 
sions and politics, in which the veterans are likely t 
become embroiled. I wish to make clear, therefore, t! 
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neither a brief fe 


'r, or against, the various activi- 


veterans. It is merely an effort to put the spot- 
certain established facts which are not sufficiently 
| at the present time. Having done this, it 

further purpose to show a legitimate and 


ble method where 
the willing servi 


e of the facts rek 


ns of the armed se 


aissemiinat! 


‘by the officers of the Corps can 
ces of its greatest boosters—its 
ng facts and refuting miusinfor- 


itive to war veterans—lI refer to 
‘rvices in time of war, regardless 


e arm in which they served, as distinguished from 


larines from the pe 


1 


| ‘ace-time Corps—will not arouse 
pathy. They are none the less facts, and time spent 


estioning the righteousness of veterans’ activities 1s 


wasted. It is bette 

; approach it as yo 
fact; learn all 

| absolutely no time 


ousands of years ¢ 


‘r to approach the subject objec- 
u would approach any other time 
there is to know about it, and 
trving to change it. 

f history prove that the stand- 


of veterans never changes. In their eyes, they are 


vs who came to tl 
They gambled th 


1¢ country’s rescue when all was 
eir lives in so doing, and they 


believe that a grateful nation should keep them 
want if they find themselves unable to make a liv- 


This gives rise to 
follows every war 
these movements, 


er cannot be interested. 
st, however, should be of the utmost interest to him. 


He 


1 
st} 


should be cognizant 


veterans’ organizati 


the bonus and pension agitation 


as such, the regular Marine offi- 


The fact that such movements 


of the fact that such endeavors 
ons a unity of interest so great 


they never go out of existence. They weld the vet- 


‘ 
ney 


; 


> 


regardless of branch of service, and_ affiliation 


a specific veterans’ 


society—into a compact whole. 


give them a concrete reason for maintaining a 


ited front and for keeping powerful political contacts 


| times. Under these conditions, they gradually lose 


identity as Army, Navy, or Marine Corps veterans, 
ind become “the Veterans.” 
The history of war veterans has been so unchanging 


that this—or any- 

rst ten to twenty y 
veterans are far to ' 
life to give much thought to concerted action along 


al lines. Neither 


at it is a mystery why anyone should nurse the delu- 


generation will be different. For 
ears after the close of hostilities, 
» busy reorienting themselves in 


have they the power to demand 


lief from the treasury, but as yet they do not need it 


irgently as they will in later life 


they grow older, tl 


ey gradually accumulate families 


support, also physical ailments making that support 
difficult, at one and the same time. But with the 


ré 


has come the power. An average family consists 
ur voters, so by twenty-five years after the close of 
« war, the veterans’ voting power has increased several 


As yet, deaths hi 


ive not affected the situation to 


appreciable degree, as they still average under fifty 


bles begin to make 


of age. So when 


physical disabilities and financial 
living difficult, they have the 


ngth to demand and receive almost anything they ask. 


he ex-soldiers do mn 


+ 


imes misconstrued 


it always agree, and this fact is 
by onlookers. The point that 


yystander misses, is that they disagree about such 


rs as the merits of 


tor or town clerk 


rival candidates for county ash 
especially if both aspirants be 


ins; they have bitter controversies as to who shall 
mmander of the local veterans’ post; but when the 
ct pertains to the interest of veterans at large, they 


nt a united front. 





If history repeats itself, for the 





next twenty years it will be political suicide to buck the 
veterans. 

Loyalty to his “buddies” goes hand in hand with the 
above. As the years go by, the veteran becomes in- 
creasingly sentimental on the subject of the boys who 
shared his fate during the war years. He will vote for 
anyone or anything that has his sympathy. Neither 
rhyme nor reason will prevent the veteran from standing 
staunchly beside his buddy if he thinks his pal needs his 
help. If the cause be righteous, so much the better. 

We all know that when the Marine Corps asks for 
money, the cause is righteous; we never ask for anything 
beyond absolute minimum requirements. The question, 
then, seems to be one of how we can secure the support 
of all veterans to the end that we are not fatally under- 
financed. There is a very simple way of doing this, but 
we shall have to investigate thoroughly and see whether 
there are any valid objections on the ground of ethics. 

Ix-Marines already belong to every veterans’ organi- 
zation in the country, and if every active Marine officer 
would join the various veterans’ societies to which his 
service makes him eligible, he would receive a royal wel 
come. He would be regarded in his particular post, as 
one of the “boys,” and on the one for all and all for 
one principle, his interests would immediately become 
theirs, and those of the nationwide organization. 

This would go a long way toward solying the prob- 
lem, but would it identify the officer with any objec- 
tionable activities?’ Would it come under the head of 
bad ethics? Could it possibly be classified as lobbying ? 
The answer to all these is “No.” 

For the most part, national veterans’ organizations 
operate under Congressional and State Charters granted 
to perpetuate war time associations. By no_ possible 
stretch of the imagination could an eligible officer be 
criticised for joining such a society. He is clearly en- 
titled to take advantage of charter provisions such as 
maintaining contacts with old friends and_ participation 
in the social activities of his former comrades. 

If his veterans’ post votes for something of which he 
does not approve it is immaterial; few measures are car- 
ried unanimously, and no one assumes that every indi- 
vidual member of any society endorses its every action. 

An officer stationed anywhere in the United States: 
and many possessions as well—will find a sufficient va- 
riety of veterans’ posts to allow him to choose congenial 
company. There are officers’ posts and aviators’ posts; 
posts composed of those who served in particular divi- 
sions, regiments or battles. The officer with a hobby 
can find congenial company in engineers’, writers’, archi- 
tects’ posts and the like. Certain posts are composed of 
graduates of particular schools or universities. 

Finally, proper results would be obtained without any- 
thing even faintly reminiscent of lobbying. There is no 
secret about the Marine Corps appropriation bills, and 
the mere fact that they are of interest to a member of 
the post would make them the business of the whole. 
The veterans will see to it that there is no lack of under- 
standing of the facts in their community; they will not 
tolerate attempts to distort them. 

All this they will do gladly because they like their 
“buddy,” and the Corps which he represents. The truth 
generally wins out; the only reason to fear the contrary 
is that too few people have heard it. Light illuminates 
darkness ; but not if you “hide your light under a bushel.” 
Here is a way to get it out into the open; here are ten 
million voters réady to hear the truth. When that many 
people know the facts, the Marine Corps will have no 
trouble securing necessary funds. 















OBSERVATIONS OF A RECRUITER 





B ‘The officer who suddenly is confronted with orders 


igning him to recruiting duty, is apt to feel, and justly 
WM) i] he has not been On that duty before, that he 1S 


t¢ 
contronted at last with something new. Only recently a 
captain was heard to remark, in referring to former 
friends in his home town, that he cared nothing about 
ecing them, as “he had nothing in common with them 
any more,” 

Too often the young man entering the service is too 
engrossed in his new life, duties and responsibilities, to 
give more than a passing consideration to his formes 
civilian friends His pay, as an officer of the service, 1s 
regular and fairly sufficient; his duties are mostly within 
the post, ship or station; his friends are the officers with 
whom he serves. In spite of his education, the travel 
gained, and a wide experience acquired through duty in 
other countries, by the time that he is ten years in the 
service, he finds that he HASN'T very much in common 
with civilians, who by then are the business and profes 
ional men of the nation It usually is not until he 
reaches the higher ranks, and comes in contact with civil 
ans through Chambers of Commerce and other organi 
zations, that he comes “down to earth” again 

He perhaps does not realize his state of mind until he 
is confronted with his orders to “proceed, and assume 
duty as Officer in Charge of a recruiting district.” Upon 
arrival, he finds that the officer he is relieving is all 
packed up and is anxious to leave for his new assign 
ment, or perhaps on leave of absence 

He remembers vaguely that one of his friends, who 
had been on recruiting duty, had mentioned that he had 
had ten or twelve recruiting sergeants and = corporals, 
whose primary duty it was to bring the applicants into 
the office from the street He remembers, too, in times 
of exasperation aboard ship, or perhaps when on duty 
with the Fourth Marines in China, he had vowed that if 
ever he is assigned to recruiting duty he would initiate 
many improvements in that service, to the end that only 
excellent men would be enlisted. He distinctly remem 
bered some of the “dumb bells” with whom he had 
served before, and believes that recruiting officers, merely 
to secure their quotas, accept each and every man who 
successfully passes the physical examination, unless there 
is some definite moral or legal reason for rejection 

Upon reporting for duty, he finds first, that instead of 
having ten or twelve recruiting sergeants for street duty, 
he has one first sergeant and two sergeants, all for office 
work. He also finds that each applicant must walk into 
the recruiting office without any moral persuasion on the 
part of the recruiting force. There isn’t even a recruiting 
sergeant in front of the building in which the office is 
located. His next inquiry is “How, then, is it done?” 


RECRUITING METHODS 


Recruiting methods have changed considerably since 
the days of “iron men and wooden ships.”  In_ those 
days the recruiting officer got his man by inducements 
consisting of adventure, immediate cash, and rum. 

One of the issues of The Leatherneck of a few years 
ago carried an article on recruiting methods, past and 
present, in which it was brought out that the Pharaohs 


of Egypt promised eight acres of land, tax free, to es 
able bodied man who would enlist. Emperor Freder: 
father of Frederick the Great, sent kidnappers scout 
his own and foreign countries for men to fill his 1 
ments; General Washington promised his recruits s 
dollars a year to defend the United States; Lord 
son’s burly Marines knocked staid citizens on the he 
and lugged them to the nearest frigate \s time we 
on, however, there was an evolution toward more peace 
ful methods. These picturesque recruiting methods wer 
thrown into the discard, and step by step, the methe 
of recruiting have improved until we are finally bless 
with an up-to-the-minute, well equipped rec ruiting service 

Both the service and the men have changed. If a m 
wishes to become a Marine he must first visit the re 
cruiting office without persuasion of any kind, make ap 
plication for enlistment, and must assure the recruiting 
officer of his physical, mental, and moral fitness, and his 
aptitude for the service, before the oath of enlistment is 
administered. 

The recruiting office is not unlike the office of tl 
Sales Manager of a large firm. The product manufa 
tured by the firm MUST be sold. It is the Sales Mana 
ger's job to see that it IS sold. He instills enthusiasn 


e 


and proper sales methods in his subordinates, and b 
means of proper advertising, brings before the buying 
public in a forceful manner, the advantages of buying 
his particular product. The product MUST be. sold, 
and in quantities that will assure success for the firm 
The recruiting officer is the Sales Manager. It is his 
duty to sell the product at hand. Unlike the Sales 
Manager of a firm, the recruiting officer does not have 
to extract money from his customers, however. But 
since recruiting sergeants no longer go into the street 
to persuade their prospective applicants to go with them 
to the recruiting office, other means must be used to 
bring to the attention of the public the needs and _ re 


quirements of the service. 


MARINE Corps PUBLICITY 


rit 


In order to persuade sufficient men to visit the recru 
ing office each month, the recruiting officer must formu 
late his publicity plan and put it into effect. The first 
things to consider are the type of publicity, the means, 
and the probability of the advertising mediums accepting 
his articles for publication. With the newspapers, street 
cars, “A” signs, and radio broadcasting stations, the 
means is taken for granted. The probability of the dit 
ferent mediums accepting the Marine Corps public: 
matter depends greatly upon the recruiting officer. One 
officer may secure more favorable publicity for the C 
than another. If the officer has had only slight conta 
with business men, as many of us have, he must first get 
back to earth and make an effort to see their point 
view. It will be through the cooperation of these bus 
ness men that he will get his publicity before the pub! 


rts 


NEWSPAPERS 
After calling upon the Mayor and other city officials 
the recruiting officer’s first duty is to call upon the 
editors of the local newspapers, make their acquaintat 
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cir friendship, and thus secure the cooperation of 
ewspapers in the city in which the recruiting office 
ted He should then call upon the editors of news- 
surrounding cities and towns, assuring himself 
reasonable amount of publicity in all newspapers in 
inity. Officials of newspapers are usually glad to 
hecause most periodicals advocate an adequate na- 
defense for the nation, and consider it a patriotic 
to cooperate with the recruiting officers of the 
This gives the recruiting officer an ex 
field, not only for recruiting notices, but for 
g before the public interesting news items about 
ervice. If handled properly newspapers provide a 
ible aid to recruiting 


Services 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


most cities there is a local manager for the nation- 
street car advertising firm. It is not a difficult 
tter to contact the manager of this firm and to secure 
cooperation in placing the regular Marine Corps street 
CARDS in all street cars of the city and vicinity. 
this means, thousands of young men who ride the 
eet cars are informed of the fact that the Marine 
Corps is accepting applications for enlistment. 
“A” SIGNS 
Recruiting methods have changed a great deal during 
he past few years, but the “A” sign is still a valuable 
in causing applicants to visit the recruiting office. 
First, it carries a “picture,” usually of Marines in action. 
It depicts adventure and travel. It brings to the atten- 
of the pedestrian the fact that the Marine Corps 1s 
accepting young men for enlistment, and the address of 
he recruiting office is in plain sight. The “A” sign will 
probably cause as many applicants to enter the recruit- 
ing office as newspaper publicity will. The “A” sign, 
however, attracts a poorer type of man than does any 
other form of publicity, because it is placed where 
loungers may see it. On the other hand, it acts as a 
reminder to those who have seen or heard other publicity, 


nd is valuable for that reason. 


RADIO BROADCASTING STATIONS 


In the radio broadcasting station, we find a medium 
worthy of the best publicity talent. If the recruiting offi- 
cer 1s able to secure a regular period over a radio sta- 
he has the means of placing before his listeners all 
advantages of an enlistment in the Marine Corps, 
er with such other matter as will prove interesting 
to them. Most important, radio publicity goes directly 
the home and attracts a better type of applicant than 
does the “A” sign or street car card. It is a field little 
| at present, but in time the radio station will play a 
part in the publicity program of the recruiting officer. 
an excellent means for creating interest in the Ma- 
Corps and in the advantages of an enlistment. News- 
rs usually inform the public of the opportunity to 
st, but it is the “picture,” either on the “A” sign or 
means of words over the air, that creates sufficient 
rest in the prospective applicant to cause him to visit 
office. Nine men out of ten enter the recruiting of- 
because they are interested in the service and desire 
nlist. They do so because their interest has been 
sed. It is by means of publicity that this interest 
used, and it requires some care in the preparation 
effective. 
the preparation of publicity, every care should be 
to eliminate even a trace of “Ballyhoo” or war 


the 
, 
oety 








propaganda. There are sufficient advantages for the 
young man in an enlistment, to give the recruiting officer 
a wealth of material for his radio talks. The travel, ad- 
venture, discipline, and experience acquired during an 
enlistment will furnish an abundance of material from 
which to compile his talks. The opportunity offered each 
enlisted man to continue his education through enroll- 
ment in the Marine Corps Institute is a subject in itself. 

Care should be taken, however, to make these talks as 
interesting as possible for the listener. It 1s an easy mat- 
ter for the radio listener simply to “turn the dial” if the 
talk is of no interest to him. The object of this type of 
publicity is to get the officer’s ideas into the home, to 
build up the number of regular listeners, and thus in- 
crease public interest in the Marine Corps and in the 
advantages of an enlistment. 

One recruiting officer of my acquaintance has hit upon 
the idea of giving Marine Corps adventure talks over 
the air. These adventures are of about eleven minutes’ 
duration, which gives him four additional minutes to 
mention that the Marine Corps is accepting young men 
for enlistment and to elaborate on one or more of the 
real advantages of an enlistment, in each of the fifteen 
minute periods over the air. This program began in De- 
cember of 1933 and is still on the air. It has gone over 
so well with the public that the recruiting officer felt jus- 
tified in placing the program over four additional stations 
throughout the state. The result of this is that this pro- 
gram is spread over three-fourths of the area comprising 
his recruiting district. In addition to this, he has the 
cooperation of other stations which make regular spot 
announcements in connection with the needs of the Corps. 
The Management of two other stations have written to 
him, requesting authority to broadcast his program. That 
these programs are successful is indicated by the fact that 
more applicants enter the recruiting office as a result, 
than because of any other publicity. Their success is also 
indicated by the fact that a better type youth is attracted, 
and that never before have so many mothers and fathers 
accompanied the applicants to the recruiting office as at 
present. 

So far, there has been no criticism of this adventure 
program, either from the church, the pacifist groups, or 
the radical element, which abound in the vicinity. On 
the contrary, it has brought praise from such organiza- 
tions as Chambers of Commerce and the officers of the 
cities and state. 

The recruiting officer may put as much or as little 
effort into his job as he sees fit. The object is to com- 
plete his quota of enlistments for the month. If this is 
secured without difficulty, he need apply himself but 
little in publicizing the Marine Corps and the advantages 
of an enlistment, unless he is conscientious and is desir- 
ous of improving the standard of the men whom he en- 
lists. If this is true, no matter how small his monthly 
quota, he will find it necessary to exert himself, in order 
to initiate the type of publicity that will attract a higher 
type of applicant. If conditions prevailing in the vicinity 
are such that it is difficult to secure sufficient enlistments 
to complete his monthly quotas, the recruiting officer is 
faced with the possibility of failing, or of getting out 
sufficient publicity to complete his quotas. As the best 
hours for radio broadcasting are in the evening, this type 
of publicity will mean some night work for the officer. 
ut if a regular evening period each week is secured, it 
is well worth the extra work, because it means a larger 
number of homes, of listeners, and incidentally a larger 
number of prospective applicants will be reached. 
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perience worth mentioning ( ired r ther hy tfelevrat or bh ha ny the parent 
the recruiting office 
ECURINE PPL rs Turoucu THE M When the applicant’s status has been verifie 
stom. ready for enlistment, he brought before the re 
\nother means of interest od young men m the a ing officer Here e 1s subjected to an exami 
rine Corps is by means of the United States Mail ea "which embraces the questions already asked. and 1 
applicant who visits the recruiting office 1s asked if he has i. or¢ The recruiting officer assures himself that 
any friends who might be intere ted in the Marine Corps ipplicant is in all respects qualified for enlistment. H: 
, ‘ , Pa > + . > - * . . . id : 
\ letter is despatched to each one of these prospective ap ing successfully passed the physical examination, 


plicants, and the regular Marine Corps literature is en 
closed \mong other things stated in the letter is the 
fact that the addressee may learn to know the Marine 


Corps by listening in to the Marine Corps adventure 


program. The name of the nearest radio station having 
the broadcast, and the day and hour each week of the 
broadeca t are al 0 mentioned \ certain percentage or 


these prospects finally become Marine 

In addition, each new recruit, before being transferred 
to the Recruit Depot, is asked to write the recruiting of 
fice prior to graduation, stating how he likes the service, 
his experiences, and what his first assignment is to be 
The recruiting talk over the air, in connection with the 
adventures, is made up in part from these experiences 

Many applicants wish to enlist for special duty or as 
signment In order to be able to inform the applicant 
about his chances tor getting a certain assignment, the 
Commanding Officer, RKeeruit Depot, was requested to 
furnish information as to the average number of men 
from each platoon who are assigned to aviation, naval 
communications (radio), motion picture operator, sea 
duty and foreign service. With this information at hand, 
the applicant is told his approxiynate chances for getting 
the assignment wanted. Care is taken to explain just 
how these assignments are made, and the applicant 1s 
informed that no promise can be given him. His assign- 
ment depends upon the needs of the service, his qualifi- 
cations for the assignment, and his record as a Marine 


THE APPLICANT 


From the moment that the applicant enters the recruit 
ing office, he is taken in hand and guided through the 
several phases until he is at last enlisted and transferred 
to the recruit depot for training. When he first enters 
the office, a member of the staff greets him and deter 
mines whether the applicant merely wants information 
about the Corps, or is desirous of enlisting. If the appli 
cant is really interested and wants to enlist, it is an easy 
matter. But if he is not sure of himself, and wants in 
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WAR A LA CARTE* 





ft rtv-five years ago Mr. Dooley remarked 
pa-apers says th’ rapid fire gun'll make war in 
re impossible. [I don’t think that, but I know th’ 
\ll t talk about th’ rapid fire gun 


hren methods iv warfare makes me wondher 


not so much diff’rence between war now an’ 
vas a kid, as they let on. A pile iv mud ts a 
id now just th’ same as it was whin Gin’'ral 
is pokin’ ar-around. Mos’ men, sthrongest 
best eyes an’ th’ ownership iv th’ mud _ piles. 
_ Hinnissy. Th’ British have th’ men. 1] hey're 

s, eves an’ mud piles, an’ they will be until 
that sheep-herdin’ wll gin-Ti alship ar-re diff rent 


natther of ingenooty an’ 
fire an’ slaughter. 
as shown by the event, was a man 
of his day, and times 
more fixed too closely upon the 
neglect of the human factor, all 


philosophy on war is more 


wiser 
he amateur “experts” these 
ur eves are once 

of war to the 
meiv, COMNION-Sels¢ 
warfare matter but 
an intellectual and spiritual con 
war, an evolution of 


not determined, 


hemselves, the instruments of 
Var is essentially 
ie evolution of the art of 
eas. The nature of warfare 1s 
<cept in the way of limitation, by the means and re 
irces available, but by the constitution of the minds 

ndividually and collectively adapt and utilize re- 
to ends in war. In an age of rapid 
nature of future war cannot be 
redicted from previous war with any degree of reliability 
simple as adding increments of de 

in military or general technology. The future 
ir will be determined primarily by human ideas 


es is 


a means 
nge, therefore. the 


process so 


t 


Q ut war, and although those ideas will undoubtedly 
nditioned in part by progress in general technics 

- « other conditioning factors are certain to be so various 
t is only Mr. Dooley’s ridiculous “war experts” 

in presume to foretell with assurance what that 


re will be like from current technological develop 
alone 
THE STATESMAN IN WAR 
bject of modern war is not the wanton destruc- 


would cost too 
breaking of the 
will to resistance. Policy and strategy 
e higher and more important instrumentalities. 
in the last analysis, are the means of gaining 
nd of bringing a cracking psychological pressure 
r where policy and strategy alone cannot resolve a 
\ccording to the intelligence with which they 
ised—for the direct attainment of the psycho- 
| objective or for fruitless destruction—combat will 
ineffective and ruinous. 
importance, however, is the degree to 
ntelligent policy and strategy can reduce combat 
st voiding that which does not contribute 
economical proportion to cost. 
actual use of weapons in combat is the business 
soldier; but the use of combat, along with other 
for achieving the end of war is the business of 
tesman. It to imbecile for the statesman 
responsibility for the use of this single instrument 
to the shoulders of soldiers who do not control 


| and stem (that 
but a psychological one—the 


per yple, stock 


s collective 


+ 


most 


economical or 


fective 


and 


preater 


terms, a 


ess 1) 


is close 


rHE ANNALS.’ 





and usually do not fully appreciate all the other instru- 


ments, which are mainly those that might be used to 
exert pressure upon a nation in time of peace. In this 
age of civil government, rather than soldier-autocrats, 


none but the statesman can conduct war upon lines of 
least action. The soldier, limited to the use of combat, 
schooled only in the preparation, the prosecution, and 
the use of combat, and expected to win by combat alone, 
will almost in vehement national war, wreak 
havoc with the civilization, even 
when he is 

The future of 


necessarily, 
comiunon 
skillful. 
combat 


resources of 
most 
intelligence 


depends upon the 


with which weapons are used by the soldier; the future | 
of war, however, depends more largely upon the intelli- ES 
gence with which policies are determined and imple a 


mented by the statesman, and particularly upon the skill 
with which all instruments of policy, including combat 
with the enemy’s armed and direct attack upon 
civilian population, are used by him for the most econom- 
ical attainment of success. From relatively bloodless war 
to holocausts that would make the World War seem a 
tame affair, almost every gradation is possible. Within 
the limits fixed by their physiognomy, it is for the 


rorees 


nations to choose for themselves what sort of war they 
will have. 
Of a preponderating influence is bound to be the 


state. Armaments cannot adequately 
armor a weak state or provide it with the force for 
subduing a people of mighty will. The nation which is 
united in devotion to exalted folk-ideals, under a govern 
ment which commands its entire confidence and loyalty, 
will enjoy a tremendous advantage over a people divided, 
distrustful, and ruled by forces in unstable equilibrium. 
Consider, for example, their relative vulverability to 
the powerful instrument of propaganda. In combat, with 


character of the 


its. psychological objective, — moral force in a 

nation will weigh heavily against mere paraphernalia, 

numbers, and brains. aoe is one long roll of examples. 7 
Modern war is an action involving the entire being 3 

of a nation, and all the aspects of that being are of im iz 

portance in the order of their fundamentality: the Volk me 


geist, the national policy and economy, government pol- 
icy in general and military policy in particular, the Ra 
ity of political and military leade ‘rship at the time, and 
only lastly the state and the nature of its resources and 
armaments. 


Sy 
oi 
bee 
be 


SELECTION OF LEADERS 


The problem of leadership is a crucial one; for it is 
leadership that slowly molds the whole constitution of 
national life, determines current policy, makes plans and 
preparations, and adopts courses of action in eventuali- 
ties. The political leadership of most nations is now the ‘ 
product of a system of selection designed mainly to ie 
provide factory peace-time government. Statesmen . 
are experienced politicians rather than skilled war engi a 





satis 


neers; and although it is of greatest importance that as 
they realize their full and inescapable responsibility as 


great warrior monarchs, and endeavor to fit ‘ 
best they may for this responsibility, it is 
under the circumstances, that they will often 


heirs of the 
theniselves as 


not likely, 





attain a similar capacity. As something easier, it is of ¢ 
fully equal importance, therefore, that the capabilities ae 
of military chieftains be raised to the highest level, and t 
that the modern gap between civil and military leader- ie 
ship be closed as‘much as possible by educating soldiers i 


in statesmanship rather than allowing them to remain 4 
mere technicians of combat. Perhaps the best hope for re 
mitigating the evils of war lies in the possibility of bring- 
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ny up tock of ir specialist ho are more thas hip and generaiship they may command, and all g 
professional drillmasters and armament wielder ho are factors profoundly affecting the nature of anv war but 
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1) tead ( ia] envineet ol the highe t al d dest | | independent of the general State of military te hne 
Hlere the kev to « verything is the manner of selection the latter does not omer an adequate basis for 
\s lony as the vicious, stultifying system of promotior rate prediction of the future of war. 
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by seniority within a closed guild is allowed to prevail From this it follows that it is impossible to estimate 
for the comfort of an element whose interests should be With any certainty what may be the destructivenes 
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entirely subordinated to the good of the state, as long the means of war now available as used in future ir 
4 the equally vicious system of impre ronisty selectio! Che quaiity ol generalship nN particular IS an UNKI 
ly merit” is made the alternative, nations can expect ariable of highest importance 
1 | 4 “ 1 , 
to pay exorbitantly in lives and goods for military stu EFFECTIVENESS OF WEAPONS 
pidity , 
, \lodern weapons are extraordinarily efficacious 
Corl) al > | tem of selection (jt) the ba 1s (7 concrete | ¢ 
exactly the right circumstances. A single machine , 
achievement, of specific contributions to the refinement : ; , “ae 
' can, if it finds a target of niassed men, kill hundreds in 
of material and intellectual preparedness (on the analogy , 


of the academic ideal of advancement), can raise up a 
hody of high officers capable of handling the problem 
of modern war without recourse to the primitive and 
costly method of random trial and error { cat in a 
problem box compares favorably in intelligence with 
most of the high commanders who groped and blundered 
interminably through the World War. Their helplessness 
was the product of traditional military systems which 
allowed mediocrities to reach the top in large numbers 
and which ossified even the better brains by a_ hide 
hound, doctrinaire education administered for the most 
part by mediocrities 

If the best brains that could be interested were al 
lowed to sift themselves out by their own unmistakable 
demonstration of problem-solving capacity and rise to 
the top while still young, if the deadheads were elimi 
nated by compulsory retirement after reaching the height 
that marked the limit of their potential usefulness, the 
creain of one decade’s selection would provide a type of 
education for that of the next which would raise the 
intellectual level at the top indefinitely, and problems of 
planning, preparation, and action would receive the keen 
est solutions that could reasonably be expected. The mili 
tary intelligentsia resulting would naturally exercise the 
strongest influence upon military policy, and furnish a 
body of really excellent advisers to the statesmen in 
event of war 


Minitrary Poricy 


Military policy is the ground upon which civil gov- 
ernment and military leadership must meet and co 
operate, it being of necessity determined upon both mil 
tary and civil considerations. Its wisdom of course de 
pends upon the wisdom and the strength of both civil 
and military leadership. Upon military policy, in turn, 
depends in major degree the character of a future war 
Thus, it may decide to rely upon the “nation trained 
in arms” mobilized in mass, or upon a highly efficient 
and keenly tempered professional army in first line. It 
may decide that success is to be sought in the air, and 
build only a containing and occupying force for ground 
service. It may decide to maintain large forces contin- 
ually under arms for the protection of its frontiers or 
for instantaneous attack, or to rely upon fortifications 
and similar defenses to keep the “river” of war “away 
from its door.” 

In general, military policy determines the nature and 
the proportionment of the means of war, and in so doing, 
among the several nations, necessarily imposes upon 
any war its general technical character. Such wide 
variation in policy is possible that apart from it the 
general character of war cannot be foretold very defi- 
nitely very far in advance. The same being true of 
the basic and current peculiarities of nations, their cur- 
rent foreign policy, and the quality of war statesman- 


a few moments and—more important—throw the whole 
mass into utter panic. If a high degree of ingenuity and 
skill can create exactly the right circumstances for the 
use of such weapons their use will become almost un- 
necessary, for the demoralization of the enemy will fol- 
low almost directly from the frightfulness of his situa 
tion. In fact, the threat of their use under highly favor- 
able conditions may be more effective than their actual 
use. Sudden and complete loss of aerial strength, with 
uld 


the prospect of thoroughgoing bombing of cities, w 
probably be more demoralizing than the actual bombing, 
which would almost certainly be found to be endurable. 
Nothing else is so terrible as an impending disaster of 
unknown extent and indefinite provenance. The very 
efficaciousness of modern weapons if skillfully used thus 
offers the possibility of success with a minimum of 
slaughter on both sides. Everything depends upon the 
intelligence with which they are used. 

The converse proposition is also true, namely, that the 
effectiveness of the enemy’s weapons is dependent upon 
the intelligence with which counteractive measures are 
taken. Villa, for example, found a simple way of deal- 
ing with the superiority of fire lent the Mexican Federal 
troops by the frontal fire of their machine guns. He told 
his men to stick up their heads and shoot as soon as 
bullets struck near them, for that meant that the gun 
would be traversing away from them and they would be 
safe. This, of course, would not work against enfilade 
fire as used today, but it shows how imagination can 
overcome superior weapons in the hands of those de- 
ficient in it. War, whatever the weapons, is a contest of 
wits, in which the witless gets hurt. 


COUNTERACTION OF WEAPONS 
It should hardly be necessary to point out that the 
development of a new and powerful weapon of attack or 
defense always furnishes an extraordinary stimulus to 
the prompt development of counter-weapons or a 
tective system. The torpedo boat, which was to drive 
battleships from the sea, was met with the torpedo-hoat 
destroyer, which drove torpedo boats from the sea. The 
machine gun was met by the tank, which seems destine¢ 


to drive machine guns inside of tanks. Artillery fire 1s 


ha 


mor 


met by dispersion, concealment, fleetness, and armor 
which are involved all the main principles of purely de- 
fensive measures. Where these are inadequate, the bes 


defense is the new weapon turnd against itself (artillery 
against artillery, airplane against airplane, and tank 
against tank), or counter attack with some other weapon 

| 


to which the new weapon is vulnerable—depth bomb 


against submarine, anti-aircraft gun against airplane, 

trench mortar against machine gun 
In general, every weapon that has been developed of 
be 


that can readily be conceived as a practicability cai 
counteracted to such an extent that war must be e€x- 


pected to remain what it has always been, primari!y am 
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ual sparring in which the lethal potentialities of 
pons used are of entirely secondary importance. 
destructiveness of future war, therefore, will de- 
ainly upon the intelligence with which war 1s 
| and conducted, just as did the destructiveness 
World War. Close adherence to the original Von 
ffen plan in spirit and substance might have meant 
ediate success for Germany over France as as- 
y as the lightning-bolt victory over Austria in 
which case the cost of the World War would 
have been negligible in comparison with what 
came to be. The latter does not represent 
ecessary cost of war, but in most part the cost of 
rrigible stupidity. Stupidity in war is always fear- 
ostly, whether the weapons be clubs or machine 

fhe World War established what is probably an 

e “low” in the intelligent conduct of war, and it 
does not offer a very good basis for predicting the future. 


Tne Human Factor In War 


estimating the effect of technological developments 
warfare the alarmist has a habit of neglecting the 
cteristics of human beings. Man is a hardy, adapt- 

le. and ingenious animal, and finds means of surviving 
the most extraordinarily difficult conditions. By 
ftness of movement, by concealment, and by artificial 
tection, he finds safety from the most powerful of 
weapons, and by sheer will power, courage, and address 
may overcome them. On the other hand, in times of 
xhaustion or excitement, normal in war, he is exceed- 
gly fallible and maladroit. A wounded German officer 
asked how the German machine gunners were 

ned to stick to their guns to the last. He replied that 
hey were given convincing demonstrations to prove 
that if they did so it would be impossible for any enemy 
reach them. As it still takes an average of a ton of 

o kill a soldier, such a demonstration is easy to 
tage. Nevertheless, recently two American soldiers were 
rded medals for having captured at one time more 

a dozen of these powerful weapons, together with 


t 


Cir crews 
(he accuracy with which aerial bombers hit their tar- 
time of peace gives no reliable clue to their ac- 
iracy in time of war. One has only to imagine the ner- 
ness of an aviator sitting immediately over a load 
high-explosive bombs with anti-aircraft shells bursting 
putt-balls around him, machine guns whisking the 
sky for him, or a squadron of hostile pursuit planes 
ling after him, and perhaps a smoke-screen obscur- 
his target, to conceive of the effects upon his per- 
ns, his judgment, and his skill. The vast difference 
between rifle fire on the target range and in battle has 
. been pointed out, and similar differences can be 
expected with all weapons. 
ar is a business in which fatigue, excitement, fear, 
' accurate information, and consequently at least 
r blundering, are normal. Calculations made in the 
f peace bear no close relation to realizations under 
onditions, for the ‘latter cannot be accurately 
hol 


ADOPTION OF NEW INVENTIONS 


alarmist also has the habit of seizing upon the 
ple of a new weapon and exaggerating its po- 
‘entialities by neglecting the practical difficulties of the 
's introduction, perfection, and supply. The mere 
m of a weapon means nothing. The gases used 
World War were gases which had been known 
r ‘ears, or adaptations thereof. The forerunner of the 

i gun was a disadvantage rather than a help to 





the French in 1870. Practical breech-loading rifles were 
produced as early as the eighteenth century, but such 
rifles were not generally adopted until after the Ameri 
can Civil War and the Prussian successes of 1864 and 
1866. 

This lag is only in part due to the sheer military con- 
servatism which has been so much reprobated. Tests 
and improvements must necessarily be made before a 
nation can safely stake its security or success upon an 
innovation; money must be found to equip whole armies ; 
and the principles of effective use must be long studied, 
carefully formulated, and transformed into human skill 
by training. 

A weapon adopted prematurely may be a_ serious 
handicap to the innovator. The United States Navy suf- 
fered for years from a plethora of ineffectual types of 
submarines and a lack of modern types, because of un- 
due early enthusiasm. It was the obsolete submarines 
that brought German submarine warfare into disrepute. 
The more recent cruising submarines operated on the 
high seas in the same manner as surface cruisers, cap- 
turing ships by threat of gunfire, boarding, taking off 
stores, and sinking the vessels only after crew and _ pas- 
sengers had been placed in safety; but the character 
commonly attributed to German submarine warfare as a 
whole was lent by those older, small-radius craft which, 
unable to carry more than a few torpedoes or to venture 
far from shore, could not give warning without serious 
danger of being sunk by coastal anti-submarine craft. 
The majority of German submarines operated as surface 
cruisers, not because it was more humane to do so, but 
because it was far more economical and effective in a 
military sense. 

In estimating the probable effect of recent invention 
upon a future war, one must steer a close-hauled course 
between the Scylla of unbridled fantasy and the Charyb- 
dis of utterly unimaginative conservatism thinking by 
habit in terms of the past only. Death-dealing rays, gases 
with mysterious properties, and similar Sunday-supple- 
ment devices may be dismissed from present considera- 
tion. The most useless weapon in the panoply of war 
is one which exists only in the imagination. Even 
though it be a possibility, there is a long road, sown with 
practical difficulties of the greatest variety, between the 
actual invention and general, fully effective use. The 
art of war changes with excruciating slowness, and all 
history supports the assumption that the next war will be 
ushered in without any dramatic surprises so far as 
the use of revolutionary new weapons is concerned, 

Somewhat the same is true of the weapons recently 
introduced whose potentialities are under development. 
It is possible that the new weapons tested during the 
latter part of the World War may be used to a far 
greater extent and far more boldly than before, and with 
decisive results. At no time since the eighteenth century 
have soldiers been more studious or more intellectually 
alert and keen in their perceptions. Not only new in- 
ventions but also new ideas are being tested continually. 
We may look with some confidence to seeing aircraft 
and mechanized forces used on a fairly comprehensive 
scale and perhaps with new methods. The nightmares 
which bloom in the minds of those with H. G. Wells 
imaginations, however, are far from the bounds of prob- 
ability. 

AERIAL BOMBARDMENT 


Take, for example, the uneasy dreams of airplane 
swarms blasting and gassing the population centers of 


a 
hostile nation into charnel houses—a fanciful scheme of 
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actually do not @CXist ° the necess: 
not available; and even if such an armada were pre 


ry supply of bombs 1s 


pared, there would be the problem of the deterioration of 
planes in peace-time storage and of replacing planes at 
the rate of 25 to 30 per cent a month in time of war 
It would take a gigantic national effort on the part of 
the greatest industrial nation over a long period of time 
to achieve any 
Meanwhile, the land forces, locked in combat, would. re 
quire the aid of the air forces, and the contest for aerial 


very important direct results via the air 


supremacy over the armies would eat up planes almost as 
fast as they could be manufactured; yet neither nation 
could afford to withdraw its planes from that contest in 
any great numbers. Out of some four thousand planes at 
her disposal in 1918, Germany spared only thirty-three 
for her greatest raid on London 

Kiforts at long range bombing would have to be. re 
stricted to vital points, which would be precisely those 
best defended by anti-aircraft installations and = pursuit 
planes. The initial cost entailed and the losses sustained 
would almost certainly outweigh the damage that might 
particularly as this could be quickly repaired in 
all but the most exceptional cases. The only practical 
persistent gas that could be used 


« 


be done, 


is mustard gas, and to 


] ] 


escape its effects the population need only go indoors and 


close the buildings while anti-gas squads in gas-proof 
clothing sprinkled the affected areas with chloride’ of 
lime. There is no reason to believe that the airplane 
] 
i 


estruc 


offers as great a threat of immensely increased « 
tiveness as did the bow when it replaced the spear. 
Tue Cost or War 
The element of cost is one which the alarmists per 
sistently leave out of consideration; yet it looms tre 
mendously large in the actuality of war. Thus, a nation 
deficient in industrial resources may appear to be at a 
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perly used, gas has enormous potentialities for 


y and hindering aggression, for taking the 
chology” out of the attacker, and for putting a 
readiness to go to war. The most ferocious 
lly care to pursue an attack upon a skunk, 
his similar defense, although he is helpless 

t any serious injury upon them. It may confi- 
be said that all the efforts to outlaw or limit war 
ational agreement, propaganda, and similar mea- 
an never be a hundredth part as effective as the 
<tensive possible use of gas, each nation, large 
imitating the skunk. Though it cannot stop a 

ined attacking nation, it is admirably designed to 
t off and create a state of mind and a situation 
ble to negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, and 


ugh thus offering great advantages to the defense, 
little value to the attack; for in order to bene- 
materially, the attacker would ordinarily have to 
up and suffer from his own gas along with the 
No better means could be conceived for taking 
out Of war. 


MECHANIZED Forces 


lutary effect is almost certain to follow, also, from 

esent tendencies toward the setting up of mechanized 
es. These are immensely powerful—the present Brit- 
tank brigade wielded by only 650 men has the fire 
wwer of an infantry division of 20,000 soldiers. The 
st of providing, maintaining, replacing, and continually 
dernizing the machinery is so high, however (compare 
dern navies), that very large forces are hardly prac- 


11 
Ati 


furthermore, the effective and economical use of the 
hines requires highly trained professional specialists 
hat are also very costly to provide and maintain in any 
bers. Mechanization, therefore, means a_ tendency 
rd reliance upon a small but highly efficient  pro- 
fessional army with a militia in second line for purely 
auxiliary service. Professional armies are so brittle, just 
because highly tempered, and so difficult to replace as 
wasted in war, that their use has always meant a policy 
xtreme caution. No nation can afford to waste such 
e€ in unnecessary fighting; so that careful jockeying 
position and delicate fencing, rather than the blind 
l-rush, are likely to mark the opening of a war with 
forces. The militia on both sides, meanwhile, can 
consolidate the nation’s reserve defenses to a point where 
prospects for the attack become discouraging. 
ch conditions of war would be very favorable to 
romise settlement by negotiation, particularly after 
rofessional armies had hamstrung each other ~ in 
t: for the militia, while trained enough to be very 
rful in the defense of positions, would long be very 
n its power for attack. 


INCOMPETENCE IN THE Wor-tp War 


» more possible, therefore, to maintain with cer- 
that modern war techniques will be particularly 
rable to the preservation or the restoration of peace 
hat they will increase the destructiveness of war. 
neidence of war is determined by factors other 
veapons, as is clearly shown by the World War. 
tatesmen of Europe before the war knew little and 
less about the nature of war, and were so abys- 
gnorant of military technique in its more profound 

that they were really completely incompetent to 
the forces with which they were working, and 








were helpless when it came to weighing the quality of 


advice given them by their military experts. They either 
hesitated to accept or dared not reject their counsels. 

On the other hand, the military was hopelessly out of 
touch with the intellectual and even the scientific devel- 
opments of its day, and thought only of reviving “Na- 
poleonic” warfare, which it conceived in a manner that 
Napoleon would have been the first to ridicule, and 
which, due to technical development in the art of war, 
was in any case as hopeless an anachronism as the tac- 
tics of the Roman legions. The few real students of 
war—Bloch, Colin, Repington, Boulger, and others- 
were prophetic in their insight, but they suffered the 
fate of Cassandra. 

Thus the full potentialities in the machine gun and the 
airplane were almost utterly unappreciated, although the 
machine gun at least had given quite sufficient demon- 
strations of its capacity on the battlefields of Manchuria. 
Above all, there was general failure to appreciate the 
revolutionary possibilities in mechanical transportation 
away from railroads, which offered the only solution to 
the impasse created by the railroads’ ability to put such 
huge masses into the field that they were helpless to 
maneuver. 

It was not the new instrumentalities available that lent 
character to the World War, but the stupidity of current 
military policy and the intellectual poverty of the high 
commands. Nurtured on a perverted Clausewitzian doc- 
trine, the generals had one sovereign remedy, that was 
no remedy at all—the attack for itself alone. Only the 
Germans showed much tendency to resort to real strat- 
egy, and that tendency reduced itself to an ineffectual 
strategy of limited objectives and thrifty safeguarding 
of weak points rather than of “grand plans” for integral 
but flexible action to decide the whole war. The one 
really “grand plan” of the century, that of Von Schlieffen, 
was stultified in a way that would have been a discredit 
to the merest amateur. 

The conceptions of the military leaders broke down al- 
most completely upon contact with the realities of war, 
and in their intellectual bankruptcy they did little more 
than “fiddle” helplessly during the rest of the conflict, 
killing off millions to keep the people at home convinced 
they were doing something. Everything except brains 
was used in the effort to break the deadlock of position 
warfare. All the obvious variations of outworn methods 
were tried and then tried again; but as the cause of 
their difficulties quite escaped the grasp of men who 
thought in terms of a hundred years before, the obvious 
remedies likewise escaped them. 

If, however, these generals were allowed to butcher 
men wholesale to give history an unexampled demonstra- 
tion of the consequences of human incompetence, it 1s 
because the political leaders did not know enough about 
the use of armies and navies to pull these deadly generals 
out of the box. Almost any outstanding civilian executive 
might have done better in command. Instead, as a mere 
medium for the transmission of the pressure of public 
feeling, the political leaders often hounded the generals 
on to repeating their inept performances indefinitely, as 
though they were running a popular play on Broadway. 

In the end, it is the so-called statesmen that sow the 
seed and drive the harvesting of whatever crop is reaped 
in war. Whatever the weapons of war, nations get just 
about the sort of war their leaders provide for them. 
Mars is an agreeable god, furnishing whatever is asked 
for: and it would be well if we ceased blaming him for 
what we get, and blame our own follies. 



















































































PROSPECTS IN THE CARIBBEAN“ 





A Concise Fiscal and Economic 
Survey of Our Several Southern 
Neighbors. 


B® He who discusses prospects for any region of the 
] ; ‘ 

rlobe tread he heels of prophesy. His undertak 
giobe treads on the heels of prophesy Is underta 

ing is not even like that of one who looks at life 
through a microscope under conditions largely under 
his own control. Rather he factors not 
severely limited as to time and space which may be 
modified by an indefinite number of unforseeable in- 
Under such circumstances the percentage of 
Nevertheless one 
who 


discusses 


fluences. 
possible error is greatly increased. 
of the most interesting undertakings of those 
study the social sciences is to estimate what will be 
from what has been and what is. 

Since 1900 the relations of the United States to the 
Caribbean region have become increasingly intimate 
socially, politically and economically. At the begin- 
ning of the century this was a region neglected and 
unprogressive in which disturbance of public order 
was in one country or another almost always delaying 
the establishment of public order and threatening to 
create international problems. Since that time it has 
become one of the most important areas supplying 
foodstuffs and raw materials to the United States and 
definite though irregular progress has been made to- 
ward stabler conditions of government. So great have 
been the changes which have occurred and so far 
reaching is their influence upon the policy of the 
United States that they merit careful study of all 
Americans. 

Two groups of influences have to be 
first those surrounding the area and second the con- 
ditions rising in the area itself. The latter are in the 
long run as a rule the real determinants of what a 
country may become but the former, the outside in- 
fluences, are in the Caribbean so much discussed and 
so far-reaching that they may well be considered first. 
They are factors which involve primarily the United 
States. 

The influence of the United States has in the past 
been of varying character and to a degree continues 
to be so. What is attempted is largely determined 
by conflicting impulses in public opinion which are of- 
ten themselves not fully analyzable. One set of ac- 
tions is dictated by what is believed to be immediate 
national advantage. Another set may be partly due 
to our convictions as to this advantage, but partly or 
perhaps wholly, due to certain beliefs or predisposi- 
tions which have played important parts in shaping 


considered, 


*The substance of this discussion was presented in a Seminar on the 
Caribbean at George Washington University. It is to appear as a chapter 
in a volume published by the giving a survey of 
developments in that region 


soon to he University 


our national politics and our international polic) 

We are in domestic affairs traditionally 
that all men are equal, though we know that neither 
in endowments or opportunities are they so. These 
facts do not lessen our conviction that it is a proper 
ideal for the state to try to create equality of oppor 
tunity for all citizens to develop their endowments 
and that it is proper for the state by public action to 
create conditions that will promote equality of oppor- 
tunity. Some of what we consider our most cor 
structive legislation looks toward that end, such as 
the laws on the hours of labor, the labor of women 
and children, and bankruptcy acts. All these imply a 
social control which stands in contradiction to the 
theory that all men are equal, or at least in contra- 
diction to what equality was formerly held to mean. 

We are all in theory also that 
an equality among nations and this equality is ex- 
pressed in what we speak of as their sovereign rights. 
Yet we know that between states there are differences 
as great or greater than there are among individuals 
We know, too, that not in law but in practice—in the 
field of policy—there are various economic relation- 
ships, and political influences, controls and understand- 
ings, formal and informal, which are based on the 
existence of lack of equality, that these have come 
into existence, at least in part, in the endeavor to 
create workable relationships among the states of the 
world. We recognize, it may be presumed, that their 
overthrow, at least in instances, would create 
difficult situations for the parties and perhaps for 
others. 

There have always existed and there still exist wide 
differences of opinion as to the degree to which these 
controls—domestic and international—social controls, 
if we may use that phrase in a comprehensive mean- 
ing, are justified or accomplish the intended ends. 
There are those who oppose, for example, all pro- 
posals to limit the so-called “freedom of contract” 
among individuals. They look upon all efforts to es- 
tablish social control as class legislation which cuts 
down the individual freedom and initiative, creates 
artificial relationships, and in the long run defeats its 
own ends. Their opponents, on the other hand, feel 
that those opposing “social legislation’ are in reality 
defending not the general interest but their right to 
exploit inequality for their own advantage. 

A similar division of opinion is found as to inter- 
national controls which recognize inequalities. Some 
are convinced that for the efficient development ot 
the world for the world’s needs steps should be taken 
to assure orderly government and the protection of 
life and property in areas the governments of which 
are at least under existing conditions imperfectly able 
to guarantee such standards. Others are equally firm 
in the belief that such controls in the long run are 
comparable to class legislation and should be avoided 
at all costs, every nation being left free to develop of 
to leave undeveloped its human and material resources 
with the fullest “independence.” 

Which of these points of view represents the best 
constructive thinking need not here be considered but 


believers 


convinced there is 


some 
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nteresting to note that by one of those incon- 

ies which are often a part of human reactions, 
vho take one position as to control measures 
mestic affairs are often on the other side when 
tional relationships are under discussion. Those 
feel sanguine as to the possibilities of action to 

ve the position of individuals through public ac- 

ire often—perhaps usually—convinced that any 
pt through similar means to improve interna- 
relationships is predestined to failure and al- 
motivated by the desire to take advantage of 
eak. And the converse is true. Those who are 

be highly critical of attempts at social legisla- 

in domestic affairs are often—perhaps usually— 
nfident that controls in international relations may 
lead to benefits to both those establishing controls and 


those controlled. 
These two divergent attitudes are found by no 
means only in the United States. They divide public 


opinion the world around. They effect the politics of 
| countries and from a political and ultimately from 
a onomic point of view they have a_ far-reaching 
bearing on the prospects of weak states.’ It is be- 


dail 


cause of this fact that it is important to get them be- 
fore us in discussing the outlook for the Caribbean 
republics in which for the United States the problems 
of adjusting a theoretical equality and an actual in- 
equality have such great importance. Out of the in- 
terplay of these points of view the policy of the 
United States toward the states to the southward 
largely arises and from the decisions taken come the 
most far-reaching outside influences determining their 
prospects. 

jefore attempting to estimate what has been ac- 
complished under the policy of control or lack of con- 
trol which has been adopted by the United States in 
individual regions at various times it is worth while 
to repeat that the actions taken have not been the 
result of definitely espoused party policies. Though 
the Democratic party has made so-called “anti im- 
perialist’” declarations it has been under Democratic 
administrations that some of the most decidedly for- 
vard steps have been taken in assertion of authority 
in the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua. 
Though the Republicans are looked upon as disposed 
to be more willing to assume extensive responsibilities 
in the Caribbean it was they who brought the Domini- 
can occupation to an end, withdrew the Marines from 
Nicaragua and made arrangements for the early with- 
drawal from Haiti. 

‘he actual program followed by the administration 

wer, whatever its political character, varies less 

than popular comment, as is natural, for those in 
charge of the government face actual problems, they 
deal with developing circumstance and take respon- 
i for mistakes which the man in the street and 
newspaper editor do not. 
he administration in power finds its freedom of 

limited by the well established policy of resist- 
litical interference by non-American powers on 
the one hand and the criticism of public opinion in 
Latin America and the United States on the 
other. Between the two it has to develop a policy de- 
érmined not only by its best judgment but by time 
ar nditions. Between these poles one set of cir- 

tances may lead or push it to adopt a program 


the recognition of inequality in the organization of the League 


trom which a new set of circumstances may counsel 
retreat. Looked at objectively neither the results of 
“hands off” or of “control” policies in the Caribbean 
give evidence of uniform success. In over a hundred 
years of Haitian “independence,” for example, only 
one president had the distinction of living out his 
term, retiring and dying a natural death in his coun- 
try. Between 1908 and 1915—the term of the Haitian 
president being seven years—seven presidents were 
“elected” and deposed. In over a century economic 
resources remained undeveloped and popular govern- 
ment showed no tendency to dislodge the ruling oli- 
garchy—this through the interference by the so-called 
stabler powers, if not absent, was negligible. Cer- 
tainly comparison of conditions at the beginning and 
end of the period can give small satisfaction to those 
who believe that the best guarantee of constructive 
advance and the removal of conditions which may dis- 
turb international peace lies in letting every country 
“work out its own destiny.” 

On the other hand what has been accomplished since 
1915 under foreign control of the major activities of 
the local government must be a disappointment to 
those who framed the Haitian treaty of 1915. Undoubt- 
edly great improvements have been made but it should 
have been abundantly evident that the efforts to trans- 
form the national life in a period of ten to twenty 
years could not have permanence. Social and eco- 
nomic revolutions do occur but they are always long 
time affairs and under conditions such as existed and 
still exist in Haiti what can be accomplished in two 
decades is little indeed. 

Those who have believed in latssez faire have had 
their hopes disappointed and those who believe in con- 
trol have proved too sanguine as to what could be ac- 
complished or at least as to what could be accom- 
plished in a brief period. 

The Haitian case, is, of course, an extreme example 
but it illustrates the lack of reality which character- 
izes much of the thinking about Caribbean problems, 
economic, social and political, by both the defenders 
of “independence” and the advocates of “control.” 

Other examples of disappointed great expectations 
could be cited in number. Puerto Rico stands far 
distant from Haiti in many respects. It came into 
possession of the United States a generation ago un- 
der conditions which emphasized the opportunities 
and minimized the problems of control. 

Favorable tariff conditions for Puerto Rico, it was 
once felt, would stimulate local industry and raise the 
standard of life—but they have emphasized monocul- 
ture, accentuated the elimination of the small land- 
owner from the more fertile areas and the seasonal 
character of agricultural activities. setter health 
services, it was felt, would increase initiative and eco- 
nomic independence but they have apparently helped 
to increase the population in an already sadly over- 
crowded community. 

setter roads in the Dominican Republic would 
cheapen transportation costs and stimulate the devel- 
opment of the back country, but local financial re- 
sources, especially during current years, have fallen 
so low that only the primary functions of government 
can be maintained and it is by no means clear that 
even in better times the road system financed by 
foreign loans can be efficiently maintained by what 
the government can-—-or will—spend upon them. 
3etter roads in Cuba, it has been argued, will broad- 
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en the horizon of the countryman, improve his eco in which the result is too problematical or apt tu be 
nomic status, increase his interest in government and, too lony delayed to just the assumption of re 
in the long run, contribute to the growth of real bilitic 
popular control but as recent political disturbances Let us review from the basis of experience the ; 
have demonstrated while roads may contribute to the pects for improving Caribbean condit to the 
maintenance of order by the government, they may eral advantage through political coopera i] 
trengthen the hands of a dictator quite as well trol and then survey the political, economic ane “4 
those of a popular government. Good roads in Vene yundatior por ich the fortunes of the re 
zuela have not gone hand in hand with an increase of must ultimate rest e bases upor ch the a 
popular control Ifforts to promote “constitutional’ build to “do for th selve We may best do by 
government in Central America by refusing to recog t ng to take a ng ( is to eries ¢ 
nize those of other than constitutional origin have not ich discusse tudies of Caribbean condit 
brought an end to barrack revolts and have almost 1. Independence Independen to the deere 
forced foreign yovernment to judge th propr ety t hye yord neal self tie yiit 0 Sst ¢ 
of developments in domestic politic They have made Caribbean states have no ad. do not h 
more complicated the problem of recognition and in ' eithe or ecol ' : 
creased the charges that the power of recognition 1 ‘ SL ndependenc Some lack it to sreater 
being used as a means to control the affain f the } se - Ae a » the Ca ean 
weaker state aril denendent ; ; nited States. mu 

Not all of the S example involve de nite progran der ( nt ft] t 0 fi | Ott or upo ] othe Tate 
of international social control or the refusal to unde outside the Caribbea Co ree +] United Sta 
take such control but they all illustrate the fact, fa depends upon them, less markedly than in the revers 
miliar to us in our own efforts to shape development t is true. but ert es creasingly in recent vé 
through public action, that changes in social and po There are few if hetter ¢ nples of interdepende 
litical organization are subject to such a complex of — than these 
influences that any simplest proposal is apt to have Independence in the narrower sense there is no rea- 
results far different from what is souyht to fostet son to feel they may not continue to enjoy as most of 
They seem to show that the end sought, if it be them have for now over a centur Independenc it 
reachable, can be attained only through a series of — the absolute sense they do not have and in common with 


complex adjustments and that these will often take 
much more time for their elaboration than at first 
appears 

It is easy to assume that the rapid advance in eco 
nomic outturn in a few staple lines, especially those 
entering export trade, which has occurred in the 
Caribbean in the past generation, can be paralleled by 
equally rapid social and political progress. Our com 
mon sense should tell us that such is not the case 
The economic development that has occurred is to a 


large degree the result of foreign enterprise and capi 
tal which have pushed into Caribbean countries for 
exploitation of resources to be marketed abroad It 
is largely localized and confined to surprisingly few 
lines. But social and political advance—whether un 
der “independent” or “control” conditions—deals not 
with things such as sugar, coffee, fruit and petroleum 
but with men in whose interrelations the foreigner 
can at best play but a minor role. Social and political 
“prospects” are slower of development and much more 
difficult to estimate. They are things which in the 
last analysis depend far more on what the local popu 
lations can do for themselves than upon what any out 
side power, however benevolent its intentions, can do 
for them. 

All around the Caribbean we find conditions of “per 
manent unstable equilibrium” which can be remedied 
only slowly and perhaps in some cases only in part 
The best laid plans, however sponso ed, will often 
fail or bring results far different from those their 
authors hope. 

During the last thirty-five years, however, there has 
evolved a body of facts and experience which presum 
ably should give us a better basis for judging what is 
possible for the countries of the Caribbean through 
their own efforts and through cooperation with out 
side influences, official and unofficial It should give 
us a basis for a national policy, show the genera 
lines in which control may justify itself and the fields 


1 


other states they will have it less as the world shrinks 


and the interests of all countries become more inimate 


2 Intervention Intervention 1s a word to w 


many shades of meaning have been given and under 
which it has been sought to justify so great a variety 


of actions that there is little gained in discussion of the 


prospects that this sort of exceptional action in interna 
tional affairs may soon disappear unless the sort of inter- 
vention be narrowly defined. 

Intervention in the Caribbean countries, 1f by inter- 
vention is meant emergency action by forces of a state 


other than that owning the land temporarily occupied, has 
had many examples. Occasions continue to arise which 
prompt the taking of such action and they do not seem 


likely soon to cease 


The Caribbean countries resent any intervention as at 
least a technical violation of the absolute sovereignt 
standard, and this whether the country intervening is the 
United States or another. It is most frequently actior 
taken by the United States under its policy to forestall 
non-American action and to protect its own interest 
those of its citizens. Indeed, if this policy were definite 
renounced it might merely shift the conflict from one be 
tween the Caribbean state and the United States to on 
hetween a non-American state and the United States. I 
the United States, for example, should say we will not 
intervene to protect our own interests, then so a 
United States interests only were involved, that would 
end the matter. But if it continued 0 oppose establish 
ment of controls by non-American powers it would havé 
to sav in substance, we do not protect our citizet r 
seek redress on their claims, and you shall not S 
the issue would come to be one be tween the United States 
and a non-American nower,r and an issue whi h s ner 
or later might be of doubtful outcome. There has been 
little recognition of the fact. certainly very hittle ng 
the weaker American states. that no occasion it seems t 


have been true. t] ough a paradox, that “Tnterventi 


been the price of their independence 
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q t-time interventions have occurred too frequently 
P recently to allow the presumption that they will 
ur again. They will become less frequent and will 
ear if and when the circumstances which cause 
sappear—that is, as local authorities establish 
effective control over local developments or—an 1n- 
liate step, as such control is established by local au- 
= ties in official or unofficial cooperation with foreign 
g time interventions, such as those which have oc- 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua 
different position. They presuppose a more 
hing policy than do those arising from emerg- 
| €1 for they rest upon more than the temporary loss 
ntrol by the local government. They seek the elimi 
of unfavorable conditions which have become 
: lished or the setting up of conditions presumed to 
intageous to the local government—-or to the in- 
tervening power. These are indeed, as all acts of — 
e m have been characterized by one of the interpre 
ters of the actions of the United States, “high atte of 
licy.’ Unlike the emergency interventions these have 
ist nominally a constructive as well as a preventive 
purpose and must extend over fairly long periods 
It seems probable that such interventions may become 
| frequent for a number of reasons. (1) They are 
f wre resented by the local populations and by other 
nerican states. (2) As better conditions of order are 
7 locally established fewer occasions will arise when there 
: are promptings to interventions and especially to long 


e intervention. (3) Experience has demonstrated and 
‘ vill demonstrate the special limitations of long time ac- 
. tion in which primary functions of the local government 
are taken into foreign control. Tf the ends sought could 
he achieved, if the plans put into operation would “work” 
secure for the local populations the benefits sought 
ASE might he othe rwise 

t is not necessary to speculate as to whether, given 
long enough period, it may be possible to give a weak 
country through a padre set up bv foreigners a force 
' for maintaining public order, a financial organization, a 
health service, a network of modern hiehways, a 
« system, and other facilities which would be to its 
ve and to the advantage of its neighbors. It is 
encugh to recognize that during the periods for which 
ave run, or in practice are likely to run, such con- 
trols cannot he expected permanently to transform local 
3. Controls of Public Finance. Another group of con- 
agencies which has come into existence in the 
Caribbean during the past generation involves those 
ntended to stabilize conditions in public finance. What 
are the prospects as to them? Even in normal times 
the public treasuries have been frequently upset by 
military expenditures or by inefficient management. 
j borrowing during times of “easy money” has 
ated their p-oblems though less markedly than 
ne of the more distant Latin American nations. 
dition Caribbean countries have to struggle with 
handicaps of irregu'ar income which are character- 

f monoculture countries. 
orts to bring g-eater stability in public finance 
taken form in treaties (somet’mes following in- 
érventions—but lasting after intervention has come 
end) and in a varietv of arrangements of less 
character, notification of which has sometimes 
ziven to the wovernments of the lenders. Some- 
they rest only on contract with the latter. In 





other cases individual foreigners have been employed 
to introduce budget systems or to discharge functions 
in current collection of revenue or even to act as 
financial advisers. 

These arrangements have been by no means uni- 
formly successful, their terms do not always measure 
the degree of actual control exercises and in some 
cases the engagements taken have not been fulfilled, 
but they are among the most interesting of the ex- 
periments looking toward the establishment of greater 
economic—and ultimately political—stability in the 
Caribbean. They do not allow close classification but 
several types can be distinguished. That a number of 
them have broken down in the current crisis, also, is 
not to be taken as proof that they have not been ad 
vantageous in more normal times nor that their fur- 
ther development is not desivable. There seems to be 
reason to believe that such arrangements will continue 
and that certain sorts of them will probably increase 
in number 

Examples—not an exhaustive list—may indicate 
what has been accomplished in this field. 

1. Cuba. The oldest of the formal agreements in point 
of time is that of 1903 with Cuba, in which the repub- 
lie engages not to “assume of contract any public 
debt” to pay which “the ordinary revenues . . . shall 
be inadequate.” The statement is inexplicit and it does 
not measure the actual influence which the United 
States government has exercised at times in Cuban 
finance. The clause has not prevented the building up 
at times of questionable floating debts and it did not 
prevent expenditure on the expensive Central High- 
way to which is due roughly one-half of the Cuban 
debt now outstanding. On the other hand it seems 
clear that the limitation put around ill-considered bor 
rowing have kept down what would otherwise have 
been borrowed, have thus far kept Cuba solvent (by a 
rather insecure margin, it is true) and probably ex- 
plain the fact that Cuba did not greatly increase her 
foreign obligations during’ the recent “dance of the 
millions.” 

2. Panama. The Panama treaty of 1903 was also in- 
explicit as to financial control, indeed none is provided 
though under the obligation to “maintain the indepen- 
dence” of the republic the United States has exercised 

far-reaching influence on financial transactions. Pay- 
ments on foreign loans have continued to be met? un- 
til recently but in May. 1933, about three-fourths of 
the debt of $17,350,500 is reported in default. 

3. Dominican Republic. The treaty of 1907 with the 
Dominican Republic went farther than the Cuban and 
Dominican agreements. The President of the United 
States appointed a Receiver of Customs to act until 
“any and all” foreign bonds were paid. From the 
funds collected by him the debt services were to be 
maintained. Any increase of debt was to require pre- 
vious agreement of the United States as was also any 
reduction in the rate of customs. Substantially similar 
provisions are included in the treaty of 1924. 

The control has met with varyine degrees of suc- 
cess because of disturbance of public order and eco- 


Fel ary 29, 1932, Cuban debt: External Funded 3 millions of dollars 
Internal Funded 7.8 
Public Works 93.7 
‘ 1619 
2? Total public debt August 31, 1931 19,070,000 
May, 1931 17,350,500 
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nomic crises. Due to the greater security for loans It is significant that there 1s no Latin American coun- 
which it has offered borrowing has been possible at try which has made a better record than Haiti: in | 


rates much lower than could otherwise have been ob- 
tained. The total of the public debt has occillated from 
the original $20,000,000 downward, then upward with 
new loans and still later downward to $16,498,500 on 
December 31, 1932 

The fall in customs and other sources of income 
during the world depression has been so precipitate 
in 1932 it was less than half of that 1929—that it 
would have been impossible to keep up primary gov- 
ernment activities if the debt payments contracted for 
were continued. A law passed October PAD 1931, to be 
in force for two years, suspended sinking fund pay- 
ments on external bonds, and created a “Special Emer 
gency Agent.” A decree of the following day provided 
that the customs at three of the chief ports should be 
turned into the national treasury. Interest on the 
foreign bonds is still being paid 

These acts are admittedly in violation of the loan 
contract but represent an adjustment acqtiesced in 
by all parties. It is clear indeed that the long time 
interests of the bond holders could not have been 
served by insisting on the terms of the contract when 
they would have upset the local government with un 
forseeable consequences for holders of the foreign 
bonds. The Special Emergency Agent has later been 
given extensive functions in making the budget under 
an appointment as Financial Adviser made by the lo- 
cal executive authority. These functions exercised not 
under treaty are examples of sorts of arrangements 
for protecting public credit discussed in greater detail 
below 

4. Haiti. Stell more comprehensive are the financial 
arrangements made with Haiti under the treaty of 
1915 and supplementary agreements. Only the finan- 
cial features are here discussed. Clauses similar to 
those in the treaties with Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic limit the contracting of public debts and 
changing the customs. An officer to collect the cus- 
toms was appointed by the President of Haiti, on the 
nomination of the President of the United States. He 
thus is technically an official chosen by the local gov- 
ernment, on contrast to the case in the Dominican 
Republic. There was similarly appointed a financial 
adviser. In practice these two came to be the same 
man. There was thus set up a broad control of rev- 
enues and expenditures under which far-reaching re 
forms in public finance were carried out. Haiti bor- 
rowed at low rates of interest and heavy claims 
against the government were discharged. All but a 
relatively small portion of the public improvements 
undertaken have been financed from current revenues. 
Under an agreement of 1922 assurance is given that 
the functions of the general receiver after the expiry 
of the treaty of 1915 shall continue to be discharged 
by an officer similarly appointed until the loan shall be 
discharged. Haitian finances have been placed on a 
sound basis, or on as sound a basis as appears to have 
been possible 

Public debt, which reached a high point of 177,247,- 
900 gourdes on September 30, 1918, fell steadily till 
new borrowing occurred under action taken in 1922 
but since 1924 has again steadily fallen. The gross 
public debt September 30, 1932, was 72,627,870 gourdes. 

Strict administration of the budget has kept it in 
balance—though only, it is true, through drawing on 
a substantial cash balance built up in prosperous vears. 


ment of the funded debt service during the depres 
“Haiti has met promptly every obligation.” 

5. Nicaragua. The arrangements for stabilizing publi 
finance in Nicaragua stand in a peculiar position. They 


arose out of financial difficulties including the loan 
service to European creditors. A treaty was signed in 
1911 along the general lines of that already in force 
in the Dominican Republic but failed of ratification in 


the United States Senate. But while it was under 
cussion and anticipating its adoption a tentative agree 
ment for a loan was made involving setting up a Col 
lector of Customs and later an agreement by w 
the service on the outstanding European loan sh 
be made by the Collector of Customs. The person ap 
pointed to the latter position had been approved by the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

The customs collection arrangements were thus 
originally set-up in contemplation of a loan which, as 
it turned out, was never made but the agreements 
have continued to operate from December 16, 1911, 
to the present time though they rest on no treaty 
They have been worked into the various loan activities 
in which the much troubled government of Nicaragua 
has been engaged. Advances by Americans have been 
of limited character. The last of them was paid off 
on April 21, 1928. 

The Collectorship and the other agencies which have 
from time to time been set up in Nicaraguan finance 
have undoubtedly contributed to the financial stability 
of the republic. The cordoba was the only Central 
American currency which stood at the par of exchange 
during the world war. The European loans have beet 
reduced from $6,083,125 in 1912 to $2,373,781 on Feb 
ruary 28, 1933. The amortization account is several 
years ahead of schedule. The guaranteed customs 
bonds issued in 1918 has been reduced from $3,744,150 
to $1,117,750 in February, 1933. It was then hoped 
that the rest would be paid off in seven or eight years 
about sixteen years before maturity. The econom« 
position of the country has recently become less favor- 
able through the fall in the values of exports in the 
world crisis, the earthquake of 1931 and the with 
drawal of the United States Marines whose expendi 
tures in the country had been an important source of 
income. As a result of partial suspension of amortiza 
tion on the foreign debts had to be arranged in 1932 
and continues in 1933. 

There can be no doubt that the financial controls 1 


Nicaragua have greatly strengthened the public credit 
They are one of the best examples of what may be 
accomplished through such agencies. It is only fair to 


point out, however, that the success of their operation 


might have been less had other controls of a nm 
cial sort not been contemporaneously present 


nhnan- 
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6. Other financial controls. The arrangements dis- 
cussed, with the exception of that in Nicaragua, have 
all had their foundations in formal treaty agreements 
That in Nicaragua has almost in practice an equal 
standing. All of them have had a far-reaching ané 
favorable influence on the local finance. The showing 
that the countries affected have made in the last de 
ade indicates that though it is not true that nad 
loans have always been avoided, still inadvisable 
rowings have been restrained and public credit las 
shown itself surprisingly stronger than in comparaD 
countries where no stabilizing influence is found 
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een the two extremes of an official financial 
under foreign authority and none at all there 
eloped a wide range of practice. There exist 
ntracts of great explicitness pledging certain 
es to the service of certain loans and giving the 
lders the right to take over functions in the ad- 
tration if the debt services are not loyally kept 
ere are special arrangements by which under 
contract foreigners have been brought in by 
al authorities and have been given financial 
rs of wide extent. There are a number of cases 
h temporarily foreign counsel has been sought 
rganizations in public finance, though the actual 
t of affairs remains in the hands of nationals. 
ese non-official controls have worked with vary- 
grees of success. None of them obviously can 
if the local administration does not wish it. 
arrangement applying since 1923 to the public 
bt of Salvador-—including exceptional safeguards and 
suarantees broke down at the end of 1931 though 
ipparently the pledged revenues were greater than in 
1923 and though the public treasury seems to have 
been in a position to continue the debt service at least 
part. All of the national foreign debt went into 
In August, 1932, Costa Rica, due to the fall in national 
ome, found itself unable to keep up its debt service 
full. About 90 per cent of this debt was in default 
1933. In this case, probably in Salvador and per- 
ps in Columbia and Guatemala the special provisions 
of the debt contracts and the advice sought from for- 
eigners may have checked borrowings but have not 
kept them down to a level which has assured unin- 
terrupted debt service. 
Financial cooperation of one sort or another-—off- 
or unofficial, far-reaching or limited, has been 
established in every one of the Caribbean countries 
with the exception of Venezuela. 
lhough these efforts to stabilize public finance may 
ome cases fail to stop ill-advised ventures on the 
part of some of the public treasuries and though in 
others they may be upset by revolution, they are high- 
ly encouraging as indications of serious desire to avoid 
the future the financial complications which have 
done so much to compromise the position of the Carib- 
bean states. Steadying of public finance, with or with- 
ut cooperation of foreign states and preferably with- 
ut the latter will make Caribbean prospects far 
brighter than they can be if successive or long-stand- 
ng defaults keep foreign claims a threatening cloud 
the horizon. 
Back of the instability which has been characteristic 
' Caribbean public finance lies that arising from the 
ter of local economic activity. Countries so de- 
pendent on few crops and in which the cash income 
epends so largely on the export market in a few 
countries are inevitably severely affected by the rise 
‘all of general world price levels and by the good 
r bad crops in competing areas. Herein lies a large 
f the explanation of the financial instability and 
the political weakness of the Caribbean states. They 
ew staple products, they create sharp competition 
cases among themselves. Compared to some 
itive areas outside the Caribbean their labor costs 
produced are high. So long as these conditions 
ions with the de fact ernment resulted in the payment 


ge 
$520.555 on account for 1932 and a modification of the 1922 con- 
representatives of certain hondholders 





continue economic instability will continue and politi- 


cal stability and social advance will be hard to attain. 


What are the prospects in these lines? The diag- 
nosis of the underlying difficulty is easy and has often 
been made. The Caribbean suffers from lack of diver- 
sity in its products. The cure is by no means so easy 
to prescribe. Similar diagnosis is made of the difficul- 
ties of United States cotton and wheat farmers but 
in both cases it is hard to answer the questions, 
“What shall we raise?” and “Where shall we sell it?” 

As was shown in the review of the economic con- 
ditions in the Caribbean, production in current years 
so far as it is reflected in exports does not show a 
decrease in the relative importance of staple crops—in 
fact in most countries, on the face of the returns at 
least, they tend to increase rather than to decrease 
their predominance. Closer examination shows. that 
the areas vary in promise, that in some, diversification 
has made a beginning and that in still others some 
progress at least in that direction may occur. 

The lack of power resources and a wide range of 
industrial raw materials seems to assure that in the 
area as a whole differentiation of economic activities 
will be primarily in agricultural lines. The smaller 
island communities have the least favorable outlook, 
though even there greater local production of essential 
foodstuffs seems in some cases possible. To what de- 
gree it will occur may depend, it is true, on continuing 
low prices for the products now relied upon, such as 
sugar, and thus involve a gain at one point only 
through sacrifice at another. 

The larger islands are better off. They already 
have greater variety of local production in agricul- 
tural products and are large enough to produce a 
standardized product which can create a steadier for- 
eign market or at least a steady domestic market if 
exports continue handicapped. 

In Jamaica, an island which shows an encouraging 
differentiation of products for specialty markets, in 1931 
over one quarter of the imports were foodstuffs, many 
of which could be locally produced. About a fifth of 
those in Trinidad and the Dominican Republic fall in 
the same class. Cuba among the islands shows at once 
the greatest dependence on foreign foodstuffs and in re- 
cent years, under the pressure of hard times in the sugar 
industry, the greatest advance in differentiation. In the 
years when sugar has been down in price all foreign pur- 
chases have had to be curtailed but in the opinion of 
many close to Cuban affairs the local production in many 
lines has so increased that actual consumption of them 
in the island has dropped little if at all. Among the 
import lines which have shown marked drops in quan- 
tity are pork, beef, cheese, eggs, corn, beans, potatoes, 
dried fruits and coffee. 

Coffee, imported as late as 1924 to almost 36 million 
pounds, is now supplied on balance by local production. 
Corn has practically disappeared as an import item, poul- 
try raising has grown rapidly. The egg trade imported 
11 million dozen in 1927, but only 1.3 million dozen in 
1930. The meat industry shows an encouraging local 
increase—and declining imports. In the light industries 
also, there has been marked improvement in many cases, 
especially in production of clothing, needlework, leather 
goods, soaps, and furniture. It is now true, as Cubans 
are proud to say, that “A Cuban cannot only eat well 
but dress well on domestic production.” 

In the mainland areas also efforts to diversity national 
products are found. They have met with varying but 
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regions They seem destined to have 


tries of temperate 
mainly on the export trade in the 


to continue to rely 

staple, tropical agricultural products now produced or 
others which can be introduced in which by development 
of low unit costs or because of 
markets, they will be able to compete with other 
producing areas. They may strengthen their positions by 
production of a greater varicty of foodstuffs for 
consumption both by educating their agricultural popu 
lations as to what can be locally grown and by scientific 


+ 
LO 


favorable location as 
: 
tropical 


} 
lo al 


methods of growing crops 

Light manufactures may also develop for supplying 
the local market and possibly in some cases for export. 
All these changes depend on the degree to which the 
local populations prove themselves suited to sustained in 
dustrial activity and on the degree to which fiscal policies 
can be made to stimulate interest in now neglected en- 
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nomic production possible in tropical lands. The) 
tribute to foreign trade as they never did before 
their contribution thereto will, it seems certain, « 
tinue and increase 

advance in the conditions of local life has 
been brilliant. There has been little change ir 
the overcrowded areas. Elsewhere there has 
real but irregular improvement. In many areas, though 
the testimony of those who know best is that the 
standard of life is higher than it 
ago, that standard is still far from satisfactory. The 
spectacular growth of foreign commerce has in no 
been reflected in a comparable improvement in 
the economic life of the common people. 


k-conomi 
less 


been 


Was a 


veneration 


Case 


A similar judgment must be made as to advance in 
social and political organization. Taking the area as 
a whole, advance there has been and very real ad 
vance. Political conditions, in spite of the disturb- 
ances of recent years, are undoubtedly better than 
they were at the beginning of the century. The great- 
est improvement in this respect has occurred in the 
maintenance of public order. The advance toward 
popular government is less encouraging and in some 
of the areas, indeed, the period of dictatorships very 
evidently has not come to an end. Popular interest 
in the affairs of the local governments of the repub 
lics is in no case vigorous and in some cases almost 
non-existent 

Social organization also lags. Until recently condi- 
tions have not existed and even at the present time in 
most cases do not exist conducive to the creation of a 
middle class. Industry as a basis for such a class 1s 
at best only beginning. There is also, unfortunately, 
no large class of small landholders which has achieved 
the modicum of comfort and the social surplus which 
are the essentials of dynamic social advance. 

This is by no means a uniformly favorable outlook 


and it is not one which gives prospect that the 


eCcO- 


nomic revival which has occurred since the beginning 
of the century is promptly to be followed by political 
and social transformation. But there are cases in 
which in study of prospects it is quite as important 
to keep in mind the starting point and the direct 

of advance as the actual victories won. From this 
point of view what has been accomplished and what 


is now being done by the Caribbean republics gives 
greater ground for encouragement. There ts advance 
It is slow advance, it is not always regular, it 
always sure, but it does justify measured opti 

It is not necessary that a state be endowed with var 


ied resources nor that it develop industry of 


branches in order that it become an orderly m- 
munity in which the population can develop a ‘alt 
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NOTICE 


subject matter should be given immediate 
by all members \s a statement of information, 
in officer was unable to fill a choice billet, which 
very anxious to get, because he had failed to 


vith the below call: 


ORT OF DEPENDENTS ENTITLED TO 
TRANSPORTATION 


MARINE CORPS MANUAL 1-19 


\ll officers and warrant officers and all non- 
issioned officers above the rank of sergeant who 
dependents for whom transportation will be re- 

upon change of station will keep the Major 

Commandant informed at all times of the 

es and relationship of such dependents. In_ the 
children the sexes and dates of birth will be 

Commanding officers will see that moncom- 

ioned officers of their commands make these re 
ts as required. 
report of dependents required of all officers and 
men of the first three pay grades is filed in the 
Oflice for immediate reference when an_ officer 
listed man 1s considered for transfer, whether rail or 
transportation is involved. 
report of dependents is in no way connected with 
slip, fitness report, or allotment. If the offi- 
enlisted man reporting dependents decides that 
rtation will not be required for any one, or all, of 
bers of his family he merely writes an official 
that effect to the Major General Commandant 
receipt of advance information or final orders di- 
change of station 
ost of transportation for dependents is, of course, 
st important consideration as appropriations for 
lust not be exceeded. Sometimes the actual cost 
el is the governing factor whereas in other cases 
ht be the number of spaces available on a govern 
transport or commercial vessel. 
re is a vital consideration involved for every officer 
isted man and that is an important or perhaps a 
larly desirable detail may be lost because accom- 
ns are not available for dependents that were not 
rted until after receipt of orders. 
(dition to the advantages to be gained there is the 
lisadvantage of receiving an official letter from 
lajor General Commandant for failure to report 
lents entitled to transportation because of the in- 
nience to the government involved. 

re there is doubt on the part of a Marine required 
port his dependents as to whether the correct data 
le, he should write an official letter at once to the 


General Commandant, giving the information re- 


-E YOU REPORTED YOUR DEPENDENTS 
OMPLIANCE WITH M. C. MANUAL 1-19? 
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PROSPECTS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


UL é 4m 


average deyree of comfort, a sizable social sury 
and a distinctive national life and culture 

Our own states in these United States through 
periods of their history had few resources 

1 ' - \T 

could reach world markets and few industries \ 
7 1 1 leo . @ se snraa lee 
of them are still in that position. The weaknesse 
‘ ae 1 . a 
their positions have been lessened by the Interio 


of their economic lives with that of other areas 
contrasted endowments by the development of tr 
portation, by the gradual building up of nati 
wealth under a regime of well established public order 
It need not be argued that the Caribbean stat 
stand in circumstances in all respects similar. But 
advance that they have made during the past gene 
tion gives them and their neighbors ground to believe 
that, perhaps more slowly than in the United States 
their peoples will progress toward ordered economi 
and social stability and an inter-dependence ever 


greater than now exists between them and the other 


nations of the world 


Two Alices in Wonderland 


8 Once upon a time—this is a true story and not th 


beginning of a fairy tale—there was ani officer who told 
a group of newspapermen that his branch of the service 
could “get along without the help of reporters.” 

Three days later he changed his mind and was aftet 
ward glad that he did. 

In order to bring the reader closer to the purpose 
this article, namely that of offering a few constructive 
suggestions on Marine Corps relations with the 
powerful press, the above incident is worthy of elabora 
tion 

Some years ago, a disaster of major importance oc- 
curred in one of the service establishments. The re 
porters regularly assigned to the establishment involved 
sought an interview with the high-rankiny officer in 
charge of the affected branch. Without rising to greet 
them, the officer received the reporters with this col 
and cryptic statement, “When I have something to say 
to the Press, I send for it. That means I have nothing 
to say now.” 

“But, Sir,” one of the reporters interposed, “there has 
been a disaster in your branch of the service at Blank 
City. We understand the Department is fully interme 
of the details and we only want to have your side of the 
story.” 

“Young man,” the officer replied, “I will have you 
know that my branch of the service can get along 
out the Press.” 

That one statement, afterwards much regretted, w 
costly one. Hounded by their editors for “anything” 
about the story, completely shut off from facts whic! 
would have immediately clarified the whole situation, the 
reporters wefe forced to the alternative of what is k: 
as “speculation.” It was not deliberate invention 
by taking the few known facts the reporters wrote | 
thetical discussions, weaving in such. statements 
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one consensus of opinion which attributed 


ter to, etc.,’ or “It was speculated in some quar- 
ind-so happened 
] | 1] ly 14 ) , od . 
to this, headline writers drew on imagination 
] tiranaly rar} } } . ‘ 
resultant sensationalism which it took Wash- 
+7 ’ 7 . 
4 thi dom days to craw! out ot 
5 41 1 1 as ¢ 
re was ever an Alice in Wonderland it would be a 


officer (I mean the average officer and 1 


h lot those 
trained in public relations) trying to deal with 

T photographers 
ere ever was an Alice in Wonderland it would be a 
ter or photographer (and here I mean the average 
to grasp the intricacies of the naval or mili- 
ablishments or appreciate the slant of those in 


neg 
bhign 


Ices 


is equally perplexed over the problem confronting 


are these strange differences which frequently 
difficulty between the services and the Press in 
which should be of mutual benefit at all times ? 
can start out with a statement of certain fact that 
ublic wants to know about the services. It sees 
g pictures of them and vigorously applauds every 
a flag is hoisted or the Fleet is shown plowing 
through the waves. It sings popular songs of the serv- 
ce Witness the recent popularity of “There's Some- 
r about a Soldier.’”’) I venture to say there are many 
tizens who could put officers of the Corps to shame 
hen it comes to sing “The Halls of Montezuma.” 
\fter more than a decade of close contacts with the 
Navy and Marine Corps as a newspaperman, and 
e« service in the Corps as a Reserve Officer, this 
writer is of the opinion that much of the difficulty be- 
tween the service and the Press is because the officers 
lved are constantly on the defensive and the reporter 
hotographer on the offensive. Much of the officer’s 
attitude, it could be said, is traceable to the command 
ibove him and frequently traceable all of the way to 
the high command. In dealing with the Press, officers 
with even much experience in the Corps seem to be con- 
on their guard for fear something they say will 
ffend an officer somewhere up the line. “What will the 
Colonel say if I tell these reporters the facts and they 
get them wrong,”’ seems to be the question always pres- 
ent in their minds. 
[hen there is the type of officer—and this applies to 
inks—who thinks he can deal with a newspaperman 
he would with any unwelcome intruder, only he 
teels he must muster all of the sarcasm, guile or bluster 
lor the reporter. This type of officer always has, so long 
e reporters remember or follow his activities, a 
great big surprise in store for him. 
e day he is going to break into print at the most 
ected moment and in a story which a friendly 
iperman could have easily forgotten. Or the 
tion for which he had waited years and was anx- 
have a line or two in the papers about, will be 
tely ignored. 
is now look at the attitude of a reporter when he 
m a post for some information, or to wander 
and develop an idea for a story for his Sunday 
He gets in touch with the proper officer and his 
attitude toward that officer can be summarized in 
uught which enters his mind: “Now this fellow is 
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. - 4 4 4 
either going to try and put something over on me 
7 : 1 7 1 
me up with propaganda or try and get me off the 
| 
as oon as ne Can 
ROSE apdpeertery om 
but the tenth time y m 
or bitter over ill-trez . imply ‘CAUSE Si officer 
was overly cautl , un thtul untriend! 
hese tenth times that we must secK » avold, iT 
lead to attitudes derogatory to the ¢ orps and Cos 
f 1] whist. ae | _— a eee Mae a 
Iriendships which are pood to have when really nee 
‘ ' : Be 1 aa 1] 
y | here are no two protessions which snouid De so 
to one another as the military and newspape! bow 
| | | : , A oh gal : 
| N C rovers, living lives in which it is known that almost any 
1 | . aii) . ‘ 
ba thing can Nappen next, the two can readily get together 


in happy and beneficial relations, especially with a little 
tact and good sense on the part o! the services 


()ne can no more lay down a set of rules on the 





1 | 1 1 1 
manner for dealing with Public Relations in the Ma 








rine ¢ Orps than one could lay down a set of rules o1 


to bea vent 


C O N T R A Cc T 8) R S However, there are certain elementary rules which if 
followed will avoid some of the troublesome difficulties 


in Press contacts 


1 
iceman 


Primary of these is friendship between the Corps a1 





; 


newspapermen and photographers. A tew seeds of goo 








will seattered to the winds are certain to bring back 

rich harvest when least expected The Fourth Estate ts 
indeed worthy of our careful attention when it is remem 
1719 W. VA. AVE._N.E LI. 3123 bered that in Washington new spapermen tell Presidents 
; ; Aaa ‘ how to run the Government, in state capitals they advise 


the legislatures in public reaction to laws and in cities 


wh sper or shout as they please into the ears of may 











and councilmen 





Let us mix a little sincere friendship with our rel 
tions with the Press. It will mean a story written a littl 
better or a picture taken a little better than would other 
wise be the case. 

Probably next in importance is censorship, or delib 
erate suppression of news. The first is resented by every 
reporter and editor in the country during peacetime on 
the very sound grounds it is unnecessary except in cases 
of legitimate secret matters. Suppression of news 1s 
well illustrated by the disaster incident noted above and 
it might be well to recount another instance of its trou- 
blesome path to emphasize the point. This incident in 







th 


addition demonstrates a case of gross ignorance on the 


There’s a 
Silver Lining 


part of one of the officers involved due to lack of simple 
judgment. 


Late one afternoon several years ago, a report spread 


ad 


around Washington that one of the highest ranking 
cers of the United States in the World War had beer 


‘ 
} 


taken to one of the service hospitals. His name is a by 
word in every household in America and anything about 
him, no matter how trivial, is news throughout th 


nation. 

in the Calls by newspapers and press associations to the $ 
Pause pital were without result, even the commanding ofhecer 

refused to admit the officer was in the hospital. By 


MILLION that refreshes nightfall the report had grown into ugly rumors the of 


a day Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. ficer had been suddenly stricken and was dying. St! 
the hospital refused to confirm or deny the office Was 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT I$ there 

The last editions of the afternoon, unable to 
hold longer legitimate information—so much as the) 
had—printed the story as a “report, wholly 
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1 Sp.n here isa current report the officer 
[he reporters assigned to the story were then 
the drastic step of appealing to the cabinet 

n charge of the department involved. He 1m- 
elephoned the hospital for full details. Un- 
thhold information from such an important 

the hospital gave the details. Here is what they 


were and bear in mind all of the trouble the 

and over-caution had caused 

officer had contracted a slight cold and to be cer 

no further infection he had gone to the hospital 
eatment. He was discharged two days later 


Ww easy it would have been for the correct 
ve been told in the first place and all difficulty 


story 


ost equally important in these suggestions would 

e to tell the truth always, and this means the truth 

not half truths. The latter invariably mislead _re- 

ters and result in garbled facts and frequently in 
ful stories 

y, there are many times in relations with 

the press when certain things must be left unsaid. Let 

ke an instance. A squadron of airplanes is pre- 

ng to take off on a long flight. The takeoff is news 

ind a good picture, but since the airplanes are to be 

unit in Fleet their destination 

not be made known for fear of giving the infor- 

tion to the theoretical “enemy” Fleet. Here judgment 

ust be used—judgment which permits legitimate parts 

the story to be published and judgment which with 


1 


that which should not be published. 


| suubtedly, 


elensive maneuver:rs, 


we are unable to give out full information on a 
ect, let us go out of our way to explain to reporters 


There are without question some reporters who 
berately distort facts and there are a few who break 
nfidences but happily it can be said they do not last 
business. Doesn't it better for the 
Marine Corps to be trustful of newspapermen and run 
hance of burned” the one out of a thou- 
ith time than to offend and instill suspicions in the 

of all reporters by being distrustful of them? 
ell might the Marine Corps lean a little more sharp- 
wards the Navy’s Press policy of indoctrination. 
since the World War the Navy has gone out of its 
’ indoctrinate reporters, 
rs and photographers handling Naval news and 
nts with the spirit of the Navy and to explain the 
the service. Both at the Department 
shore stations and afloat, full facilities are afford- 


ed accredited 


in the seem 


“getting 


1 
| 


and successfully too—to 


neations of 


reporters and photographers to gather 
to visit stations and ships and see at first 
s activities and real life. 


ial, or 
the service’ 
sically, this policy of indoctrination is interwoven 
the argument for friendliness toward the Press. 
well its value is demonstrated by an incident some 
y ago of a visit by a “star” reporter of a very large 
portant Eastern newspaper to a certain service 

The reporter had never been to the post be- 

nd was anxious to look around and, if possible, 
story for his paper. The proper course for the 

eadquarters’ officers would have been to furnish 
‘ery facility and be hospitable, even if they had no 
n hand. To the contrary everyone seemed too 

either to help the reporter or even show him the 


+ 


est attention. 
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; ‘ j } ‘ t the 1 os 
mn susted, he ( » the po OBSERVATIONS OF A RECRUITER 
p nee to bu pacl re Ol Cigarette nda bo 
tche betore leaving ty ise ed that the mn Pp ‘ 
mate he Were 1 ! tact f ( nt t W cn the ent t the tact id ¢ yar (> € ent il to the « 
Lnited State no diplomatic relatio ! of field d general ranl 
| ré pre net t¢ ] cture 
npctitiol ibroad 2] ; ; G OER ‘ ‘J i ( OR 
I he He t da mportant p yf b LZONIC! yt | e recruiting se e was est 1] ed or the pr 
mt page he ne rpose ot recruiting sufficient men t aintain the ¢ 
| | CH ct 4 {1} | it thy iuthorized <7 engt} ot or ist the re . 
The stor is picked up and published throughout — officer recruit sufficient men to complete s 1 
the country—inconsequential as it wa [he facts in it) quota, but care should be taken to enlist only the t 
vere later brought out at a Conyvressional hearing, muc! type of man Kvery man who is enlisted and 
! , ees | | | 
to the chagrin of the service involved Had a little discharged, without completing his enlistment. is an 
; , . ; 
friendline been shown, the story would probably never expense to the Marine ( orps and to the Government 
have been written It will be seen from official sources that the cost 
Fortunate for the Marine Corps is the basi Public cruiting is gradually decreasing, and at the same e 
P Lo P P ] > _ - ‘ oa Vie ene e 
Relation poli y of the present Major General Com the standard of enlistments is gradually Increasing 1 re 
’ ist of recruitin - mm: is much less nov vA 
mandant [ nder this poli y tnere 1s a strict taboo on cost of recruiting per Mian, IS miuct le now than It was 
, ty vears ay when the recruiting sergeant was et 
anything which savors of propaganda, flamboyancy hes ars ago, when the recruiting sergeant was ¢ 
. ' love > etreet he stort t me enlisted ther 
and that undesirable type of publi itv which can best be ployed on the Stree [he majority of men enlisted 
4 y were contacted on the street. escorted to the recruiting 
described as “bunk th 
. office by the sergeant, examined and enlisted Many 
[here is, however a compicts freedom permit ny - — - . ise 
1 , 1 transients and floaters were among them \s a whole, 
the gathering and dissemination of legitimate news and 
{ f 


: they could not be considered of excellent stand: 
pictures of Marine Corps activities of interest to the public he oagene yy e considered of excellen - ard 
But with the present methods of securing applicants 


During the past two years the Corps has taken great a: 
- P | and by using the kind of publicity that goes directly into 


strides to keep abreast of the changing conditions in 


, 7 the home, the man who successfully passes all require 
public relations occasioned by the radio, ever changing ments for enlistment NOW is of much higher standard 
newspaper methods and sound picture developments than ever hefore. 


Much must yet be done, but we are on the right track 


and moving forward 





Southern Engraving Co. BUSH WARFARE TRANSPORTATION 


1702 F STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. oe Ie = 
J. BENTON WEBB, Proprietor “Sounds like a good course,” said his audience. “Does 


the weather hinder you much?” 
Halftones, Line Engravings “No more than it does an outfit in the field. We 
Di acai ? ; . : 
Process Color Plates have some periods indoors. but we trv to put into 


people's minds the thought that anything short of the 
Photo-Gravure Etchings for destruction of the universe should not be allowed 
deter us It’s not a hard doctrine to instill. On the 


WEBB BROTHERS GRAVURE CO. last five-day march we had, it rained continuously, and 
the column came into the Post, after having broken 
he 


Christmas Cards made by the 


Special Process 
' 


camp, packed and saddled at ten o'clock the night 
fore, and marched all night in the rain, with heads up 








everything in place, the horses and mules stepping brisk 


ly, and the men alternately singing and cursing the 
TR EDEGAR COMPA NY weather. Within two hours after they had gotten in, the 
horses had been groomed and stabled, gear cleaned and 
(Tredegar Iron Works Established 1836) oiled, and all rigging, blankets and so on hung up to 
dry. I wish you could have seen it.” 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA “[T rather do myself. Well, I see your students are 
putting away their toys, and something tells me tha 
el food is in order. And many thanks for showing me all 
this. I like to watch people learn things about man’s 


isk 


{ re 


MAKERS OF PRACTICE TARGET noblest friend, even though some of said mig 


mules in this case. Funny thing, too, about this ra 


PROJECTILES the more you learn, the more you want to learn.” 
: With which sage statement, the visitor removed 
for the United States Army and Navy 


self from his perch, and accompanied by his host, de- 
parted for the fulfillment of the needs of the mom: 
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4.5 


THIS LEGEND IS NO 


he desired position on your sketch and pierce 


‘ ’ 1 
ne onto the sketch with a pin. Fill in the out 
sharp pencil and write in their right places 
t figures a proper lettering for the particular 
this method you have a ready reference which 
s ‘ , 1 
e omiss ) soni ital part ota levend. 
king the M.D. seale for the legend you will 
3 
method much more simple and less subject to 
searching for the 1, 2, 3, ete... degree divisions 


g g 
ilidade and transferring them to a line on your 
fhis method also gives a sureness which is an 

ce in producing good sketches, and it allows you 
your allotted time for the actual drawing of the 
Keep the model in your dispatch case where it 


vs ready to serve you 


CONGRATULATIONS 


(Con wed from page 23) 

Chester L. Fordney, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
receiving a Silver Medal from the Allied Federa 
\eronautical International for his stratosphere 


nel William Garland Fay, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
rve:; Lieutenant-Coionel Victor I. Morrison, U. S. 
larine Corps Reserve; Lieutenant-Colonel Littleton 
T. Waller, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. J. Drexel Biddle, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
erve, upon their recent promotions. 
er First Lieutenant Frank Porter Graham, U.S.M.C. 
luring the World War), former President of the Uni 
ersity of North Carolina, upon his appointment as 
(hairman of the President's Committee on [Economic 
urity 
lieutenant Luther A. Brown, U.S.M.<( upon the 
position of his useful contribution: “A Marine's 


’ 
dhe rT ik 


COLONEL RICHARD MALCOLM CUTTS 
PASSES AWAY 


(Continued from paae 22) 
ions. From 1929 to 1931 you commanded the 
Marine Brigade in the Republic of Haiti, and were 
ended by the Secretary of the Navy for leadership 
ability displayed during riots and disorders in De 
1929. You were also commended during this 
by the President of Santo Domingo for prompt 
ince to the people of that country following a hurri- 
September, 1930 
In June, 1932, you graduated from the Naval War 
ege and joined the staff of that institution as instructor, 
h capacity you rendered excellent service in the de- 
ent of war plans and war material, especially in con- 
with the employment of Marines on advanced base 
with the Fleet. 
\s you are aware, you were recommended by the 
General Commandant for promotion to the rank 
igadier General, and the recommendation was only 
rawn when the fact of your physical incapacity be- 
definitely known 
I hope that the rest from arduous duty which you 
0 well carned may result in a decided improvement 
ir health, and that many years of happiness lie be- 


11 
i. 


+ 


Joun H. Russet. 
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“Practice Makes Perfect’’ 


Practice with the Fairchild Camera Machine Gun is the 
one sure way to acquire proficiency in aerial machine 
gunnery because it affords an opportunity for gunnery 
training while engaging in actual combat maneuvers. 


THE Fairchild Camera Machine Gun has the same appear- 
ance, size and weight as a real machine gun and even its 
operation is the same. But most important of all, it is 
ACCURATE—just as accurate as the finest machine gun 
made—and it’s economical to operate, too! 


Ask for Monograph No. 2 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue, Woodside (New York), N. Y. 
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For clear radio reception— 


B.G. RADIO SHIELDED SPARK PLUGS | 


B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs are in daily use by the leading air-mail and 
transport companies in the country. 
B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs provide reliable ignition and complete shielding 


against engine interference noises. 


THE B-G CORPORATION 


136 WEST 52nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy and the Aircraft Engine Builders 























SCINTILLA All-Expense Cruises 


AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS to the 


Standard Equipment SPANISH MAIN 


»w Ships “Colombia” and “Haiti” 
ARMY . NAVY ais: ge ol ” 
MARINE CORPS to HAITI, JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, s. 4. 


and PANAMA —_ .- . 18 Days, $160 up 





HE continued confidence of all branches of the to HAITI, JAMAICA .- Il Days, $125 up 
service in Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, is paral- eid 
leled by a similar universal approval on the part of to HAITI - - - - 11 Days, $110 up 
civilian airmen. Virtually all planes of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and all main transport air ¥_ope eel - ; von ee 
lines entrust their ignition to Scintilla. We believe Sailings every 1 hursday fi om N Cu } ork 


this is enormously significant of the proved reliability 
of Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., Inc. ( O LO IAN 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 17 Battery Place, New York City 




















es Shoot with a Currs COMPENSATOR 


FOR HUNTING—More Hits, Fewer Cripples. FOR SKEET, TRAPS—Scores that win. Equips your gun for any bird 


A Cutts Compensator on your gun provides the ing and improves aiming. World's Skeet record and every shooting condition. 
correct choke for any bird from snipe to goose at Louisville, Ky.—256 Straight with Compen- 
and covers all possible conditions of game coun- sator. 50 of all single guns at Lordship 
try. The remarkable effect of the Compensator Eastern Skeet Championships Compensatot 
gives a uniform, even pattern on every shot, Equipped. Tri-State Championship (N. J., 


reduces recoil about one-half, eliminates flinch- Penn., Del.) won with Compensator. 





12 ga. autoloading shotgun with Cutts Compensator and pattern control tube. 
Furnished for single barrel 12, 16 and 20 ga. guns, repeating, auto, or single 
shot. _ , ‘ . 3 
. AT LEFT Discharge without Cor 
See your Post Exchange officer or write to Shot columr par ( shes d through wad 1 


rose mie THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. AT RIGHT. “With” Compentater 


t< 


shooters sent ° sone ‘niform patter sdies 
FREE. 77 West St. . . Middlefield, Conn. wet. 
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«... but 
I told 
them 


we'd have DUCK for dinner!” 


SIDE from the weary discouragement of a 

luckless day and the reproachful eyes of 

a disconsolate dog... acute domestic situ- 

ations often arise to harass the hunter who 
returns empty-handed... 


There’s good excuse, of course, if the duck 
stubbornly stayed clear of the blind. But, if 
they came in... and the hunter kept missing 
all day long ...then, both the dog and the 
mistress of the house have just cause for blame. 


Many field shooters who wish to improve 
their accuracy—who wish to correct sudden in- 












explainable faults — find the solution in 
SKEET. This sporting game offers all the 
angles found in field shooting. Moreover, 
there’s good competitive fun in shooting Skeet! 


Learn about Skeet. Practice at Skeet. 
Du Pont will be glad to send you, free of 
charge, its recently published booklet ‘““McNab 
on Skeet” which gives the fine points of this 
fascinating game. Write for your copy. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Incor por ated 


Sporting Powder Oivision 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 








